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THE WEEK. 


THERE is little that is satisfactory to record in the mili- 
tary operationsofthisweek. In fact very little has actually 
happened beyond the unfortunate affair of Korn Spruit, 
which has resulted in the loss of three officers killed and 
fourteen wounded with a general loss of about 350 rank 
and file and the capture of six guns. Lord Roberts had 
remained inactive tor nearly three weeks, delayed, it is 
said, by the want of remounts for the cavalry, another 
instance in which “ intelligent anticipation” of the 
probable needs of the campaign appears to have been 
somewhere lacking. A movement had been made 
by General French, with General Tucker’s infantry 
division, against the Boer position at Brandfort, 
whose advance posts were becoming a danger to 
the district north of Bloemfontein; and an engage- 
ment took place at Karree Siding on Thursday week, 
which resulted in our obtaining the command of the 
road and railway to Brandfort. The enemy, however, 
protected their flank from attack, and managed to retire, 
apparently without serious loss. On the day before, the 
British force at Warrenton, on the western border, 
repelled a determined attack, which was renewed on 
Friday. 


MEANWHILE the flying column of the enemy, which 
had been moving to the east of Bloemfontein, advanced 
upon Colonel Broadwood at Thaba ’Nchu from Winburg 
on the north and Ladybrand on the east, and he was 
forced to retire towards Bloemfontein. As _ his 
advance guard approached’ the “waterworks on 
Friday, having apparently left the enemy to the rear of 
the main column, it had to pass through the narrow 
and deep defile of Korn Spruit. Whether this had been 
properly reconnoitred beforehand, or whether General 
Buller’s criticism of the scouting powers of our officers 
applies to this mishap will no doubt appear later. What 
actually happened was that the roth Hussars, some 
Household Cavalry and Mounted Infantry, and U and Q 
batteries of the Royal Horse Artillery walked straight 
into the ambush, the advance guard of the column were 
almost annihilated, and U battery was virtually captured 
en bloc. All seemed to have behaved with the utmost 
gallantry, and some of the guns of Q Battery were 
actually brought into action under a murderous 
fire. General Colvile’s division and General French’s 
cavalry left Bloemfontein to try and recapture the guns, 
but have since retired on headquarters again, while the 
enemy are said to be massing to the South and threaten- 
ing communications at Springfontein. As to the other 
centres of the war, Mafeking happily still holds out, and a 
sortie is said to have been made on Saturday, while 
General Buller is apparently contenting himself with 
flying column reconnaissances in Natal. 


THE Queen arrived at Kingstown on Tuesday two 
hours earlier than she was expected, and was given a 
splendid reception. Loyal addresses were presented 
by the Dublin Corporation and the Kingstown Urban 
Council. The Irish capital was the scene of unparalleled 
enthusiasm. The Queen expressed her pleasure at her 


welcome, but a shadow was cast over the general 
rejoicing by the arrival of the news that an 
attempt had been made on the life of the Prince 
of Wales. This dastardly and deplorable outrage was 
attempted in the Nord station at Brussels, while the 
train in which the Prince and Princess were travelling 
to Denmark was waiting to proceed to Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The fanatic, Sipido, who fired two shots at the Prince 
through the window of the railway carriage, is a young 
Belgian anarchist. 


On Monday the Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scot- 
land) Bill was read a second time in the Commons, and 
Lord Russell’s Prevention of Corruption Bill was read a 
second time in the Lords. On Tuesday the House 
debated Sir William Wedderburn’s motion for an inquiry 
to ascertain the causes which impair the cultivators’ 
power to resist the attacks of famine and plague in 
India and to suggest the best preventive measures 
against future famines. Mr. Smith seconded the 
motion ; Mr. Maclean, in a powerful speech, protested 
against the habit of Indian officials of regarding every 
famine as an act of God. Sir Henry Fowler urged a 
national grant to relieve the Indian distress ; and, after 
Lord George Hamilton had demurred to establishing a 
precedent, the House rejected Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s motion by a majority of 83. A debate followed on 
a motion introduced by Mr. Hedderwick on the subject 
of Colonial Representation at Westminster, to which Mr. 
Chamberlain replied with a caution against precipitate 
action, On Thursday Mr. Ritchie’s Railway Bill was read 
a second time in the Commons, and the President of the 
Board of Trade is to be congratulated on the firm and 
successful stand which he has this year made against 
the Railway directors. After midnight it was agreed to 
appoint a Joint Committee to sit with a Lords’ Committee 
to investigate the question of municipal trading. The 
Leader of the Opposition and Sir Albert Rollit amongst 
others opposed the appointment of the Committee. 


Lorp KIMBERLEY, who has succeeded Lord 
Rosebery as president of the Eighty Club, spoke 
sanely and bravely at the Hotel Cecil on Tuesday 
night. His championship of free speech and his bitter 
regret that it was so much in need of champions struck 
a note which no Liberal could resist: it would be idle 
to pretend that everything else he had to say pleased 
universally. Lord Kimberley does not like the word 
“Imperialism,” and it is also clear that he does not like 
what often passes under that proud title. A federation 
of free governments is his idea of Empire, and the man 
who first introduced representative institutions into 
South Africa cannot applaud a settlement which 
involves the suppression of liberty and the wreaking 
of vengeance. ‘“ Kimberley,” in fact, stands, after all, 
for something different from Mr. Rhodes and native 
compounds. The details of a settlement Lord Kimberley 
did not think it prudent or timely to discuss, but an 
honest chronicle must add that there were indications 
in his speech which the expansionists may very natur- 
ally—though not, we think, quite accurately—expand 
into assumptions that some form of annexation could 
not be avoided. We prefer to rest on his plain 


declaration that the war is not only unfortunate but~ 
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unnecessary, and that the Liberal party must never “ be 
Imperialist in the sense of aggression, or in a desire to 
extend our possessions all over the world.” 


Sir Cuarces Ditke’s lecture on “The Century in our 
Colonies,” which was read to the Foreign and Coionial 
Section of the Society of Arts last Monday, contained 
much valuable and suggestive material. The enthusiasm 
with which the co-operation of Australia and Canada 
has been welcomed in this country was natural enough ; 
but military co-operation has now been supplemented 
by political advice, so that it looks very much as if her 
Majesty’s advisers who started the war off their own 
bat will not be allowed to settle it in the same way. 
Mr. Chamberlain got up the war in the teeth of the 
remonstrances of two Colonial Governments (the only 
two really interested). That was true Imperialism. 
But now it seems that New Zealand and Canada and 
Australia having fought with the mother country, though 
satishied with the spirit, are not satisfied with the con- 
stitution of the new Imperialism. Sir Charles Dilke 
glanced at the constitutional embarrassment (which is 
only postponed by the continuation of the war) when he 
concluded “ in favour of providing in time of peace for 
regularising the use of the power of the empire in time 
of war.” He reminded his hearers that we lost the 
American colonies in a rash and irregular attempt to use 
the empire as a whole without consulting its parts. 


Srk Cuar_es DILke also called attention to the 
growth of new forms of slavery worse even than the old 
within the Empire—referring of course to Kimberley 
and Rhodesia. Lord Rosebery, who delivered two 
more panegyrics of the Empire at Edinburgh on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, did not refer to this or any 
of the other black financial spots which mark our 
government of certain dependencies. Lord Rosebery’s 
speeches are becoming more and more extravagant and 
extraordinary. Thus on Wednesday, after magnifying 
the Queen (in the Disraelitish fashion) from “ an object 
of reverence and of affection and of loyalty” into “an 
object almost of idolatry” Lord Rosebery went on to 
another subject :—‘“ Again, away from the Sovereign, do 
we not feel proud of the demeanour of our people ?” 
This demeanour is Lord Rosebery’s proudest recollec- 
tion! Nota single word, so far as we are aware, has he 
uttered against the swilled insolence of the bullies and 
rowdies who (in the last few weeks) have menaced life 
and property and put an end to freedom of speech in 
Edinburgh and many other towns. 


In his speech of Tuesday Lord Rosebery spoke of 
the lessons of administration and organisation to be 
learnt from the war. About these he felt sostrongly that— 

“I confess,” he said, “if we do not learn the lessons which 

the war has taught us, or would have taught us, even if it 
should terminate—as it must terminate—in the flag of the 

Empire waving over a vast region where it has not waved 
before, even if it should so terminate, I should feel that the war 
had not left its full value among us.” 

Even gold-mines do not give full value to the nation for 
the loss of 100 millions of money, though the British 
flag is a splendid “ commercial asset” for the capitalists 
who invoked it. But compare this inflammatory 
language of Lord Rosebery’s about actual Imperialism 
with what we may call his abstract Imperialism on the 
following day :— 

_“ Where again will you find an Empire which is so essen- 
tially unaggressive? . . . . Why should we seek to be 
aggressors? We have in all conscience enough of the world’s 
surface. We do not wish, so far as I know, to increase by an 
acre, or even by a rood, the territorial extent of our Empire. 
What we do wish is to maintain and consolidate that Empire 
which we have.” 

It is difficult to know whether to treat speeches 
seriously when they exhibit these flat contradictions. 
We don’t want on Wednesday an acre of a vast 
territory which on Tuesday was represented as the 
valuable and attractive prize of war. 





Ovr Empire has at last triumphantly vindicated its 
character for tolerance. Mr. Cronwright Schreiner, a 
Cape Colonist of pure British descent, has actually been 
allowed to breakfast and to dine with his friends in 
public hotels without molestation by the populace. It 
was originally intended that the dinner should be held 
in the Holborn Restaurant, but some of the shareholders 
were afraid that the British public might be in one of its 
less unaggressive moods, and it was held at the Café 
Monico instead. Sir Wilfred Lawson presided, and Sir 
William Harcourt, Sir Edward Clarke, Mr. Courtney, 
Mr. Dillon, Lord Coleridge, the Rev. Stephen Gladstone, 
Mr. Lloyd-George amongst others sent letters of apology 
for absence, Sir William Harcourt strongly condemning 
Mr. Balfour’s plea of the limits of human nature in defence 
of rioting. Mr. Schreiner devoted his speech mainly to 
the native question, and argued that the native if better off 
in Cape Colony than in the Transvaal was worse off in 
Rhodesia than in either ; and that there was a retro- 
grade movement in Cape Colony itself. Mr, Courtney, 
Mr. Bryce, Mr. Thomas Shaw, Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Rowntree were present at the breakfast at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel on Tuesday. We learn from one 
of the Jingo papers, which on this subject can speak 
with authority, that if the arrangements had not been 
kept a close secret the peace would have been dis- 
turbed. It is only fair to the proprietors of the Café 
Monico to add that they have hastened to put themselves 
right with the public by explaining in the Times that they 
would not have allowed Mr. Schreiner’s friends to dine 
at the Café if they had known that the room was 
being used for the purposes of this unpopular cause. 
The lull in the campaign against Mr. Cronwright 
Schreiner has been marked by hostile demonstrations 
towards his brother-in-law at Capetown, where the new 
Vigilance Committees appear to regard it as part of 
their business to mob the Prime Minister of the Colony. 


Ir is very fortunate that, in spite of the efforts made 
by Mr. Rhodes to secure complete control of the local 
Press, there is still one independent paper in South 
Africa. The South African News has just exposed one 
of those extraordinary misrepresentations which we 
have learnt to look for from Rhodesian controversialists. 
The Grahamstown Fournal recently translated a pam- 
phlet, originally published in 1882 by the editor of the 
Patriot, This pamphlet breathes an implacable hostility 
to Great Britain, and the implication of the Rhodesians 
is that it represents the wishes and aims of the Bond. 
Now, what are the facts? The editor of the Patriot, 
who wrote the pamphlet, was no other than the Rev. 
S. J. Du Toit, who has since become a member of the 
Progressive Party in Cape Colony. So far were the 
present leaders ot the Bond from being responsible for 
its sentiments that Mr. Hofmeyr refused to have any- 
thing to do with the Bond until the articles in its 
constitution -~proposed by Mr. Du Toit had been 
expunged. Mr. Hofmeyr was bitterly attacked by 
Mr. Du Toit, who said that his action had prevented the 
Boers from getting better terms from England. And we 
are actually asked to accept as proof of the disloyalty of 
Mr. Hofmeyr and his friends a pamphlet published 
eighteen years ago by a gentleman who is now an 
opponent of the Bond and condemned and repudiated 
by Mr. Hofmeyr himself at the time of its original 
publication. 


Amonc the South African correspondents of London 
newspapers who have played during this crisis an odious 
part in spreading malicious falsehoods against our Dutch 
enemies and our Dutch fellow-subjects, the Cape Town 
representative of the Daily Telegraph has distinguished 
himself particularly. It is he who repeated the lying 
story about the murder of Mr. M‘Lachlan after it had 
been contradicted officially in the House of Commons 
and unofficially in the South African Press. The 
Morning Leader deserves gratitude for the diligence with 
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which it has sifted another allegation by this personage, 
to the effect that Mr. Abe Bailey and Mr. George Farrar 
being employed to buy horses for the army in Cape 
Colony had found the colonists in a certain district 
inclined to sell their animals, but deterred by the injunc- 
tions of a Dutch clergyman, who however himself came 
to terms with the agents in question. Challenged to 
produce his authority, the correspondent acknowledged, 
it seems, that the name of the clergyman was unknown 
to him and that he derived his account froma gentle- 
man in whose veracity he had perfect confidence, but 
whom he declined to name. Virtually then the story 
rests upon no better foundation than the correspondent’s 
own reputation for accuracy; its inherent probability 
may be judged of by the fact that the agents intrusted 
with the task of buying horses for the British troops are 
financial gentlemen from Johannesburg. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget esti- 
mates have again been exceeded in a sensational 
manner—owing no doubt in part to the rush to escape 
duties. The result is highly satisfactory, for it reducesthe 
deficit for the past financial year from £17,770,000 (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate) to £13,882,000. 
This we gather from the final figures, now officially pub- 
lished by the Treasury for the financial year ending 
March 31st, rg00. The provisional balance-sheet for the 
new financial year now stands as follows :— 

RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
Ordinary Revenue £116,900,000 Deficit from  1899- 


Additional Taxation —_12, 317,000 BD exncciomintocsosacn £13,882,000 
Total borrowing by Estimated expendi- 
War and Treasury GBB. cccccceseccocconce 154,701,000 
i tntinninidawnides 43,000,000 Provision fcr contin- 
BUUNCEEB go cesecsccccces 5,000,000 





£173,583,000 
Less reduction on ter- 
minable annuities 4,640,000 





£168,943,000 
Estimated prospec- 
tive surplus for year 
ending March 3!st, 
SORE isms £3,274,000 


Total Receipts... £172,217,000 Total Expenditure £ 172,217,000 





The biggest Imperialist ought to be satistied with the 
size of this Budget. But it will be bigger yet. 


THE influential deputation which waited on Sir John 
Gorst on Tuesday to urge that Poor Law schools should 
be put under the inspection of the Education Depart- 
ment must have been much disappointed with the Vice- 
President’s reply. His answer was simply a repetition 
of the threadbare argument that visits from inspectors 
would be useless unless the Local Government Board 
surrenders the whole control of Poor Law schools to 
the Education Department. This the Local Govern- 
ment Board will not do, though Mr. T. W. Russell 
declared that the inspection which i$ asked for would be 
welcomed. The result is that nothing is done, Poor 
Law education is kept stunted and spiritless, the Poor 
Law taint is perpetuated and the constant recommenda- 
tions of Commissions, Committees and Boards of 
Guardians are set at naught. Sir John Gorst’s quota- 
tion trom the Archbishop of Canterbury’s remark last 
week, in opening a board school, that “the great object 
of education is the formation of character,” did not 
improve his case—for the deputation was fortified by a 
letter from the Archbishop in support of their proposal ! 
And the pretence of the Education Department that 
divided authority would lead to disaster is finally 
disposed of by the fact—alluded to in our columns three 
months ago by Sir Joshua Fitch—that an exactly 
similar division of authority has been adopted and is 
still in successful operation in the government of the 
marine schools and the naval school of Greenwich 
Hospital. 


In a “letter from the front” in the Saturday Review 
an officer of the Protectorate Force with Colonel Plumer 
not only admits that the Mark IV. ammunition was not 
withdrawn, as far at least as concerned that part of the 
army, until January 7th, but states that in Mafeking there 
was nothing but Mark IV., and Colonel Baden- Powell is 
doubtless still fighting with the Dum-Dum bullets and 
the “balles qui s’afldtissent” which are forbidden 
by the Geneva Convention. This admission may help 
to account for the fact that some of the Dum-Dum car- 
tridges which have been picked up on the battlefields 
and brought home as evidence of Boer savagery have 
been found to bear the mark of the broad arrow. It 
would now be interesting to know at what date the Mark 
IV. ammunition was withdrawn in Cape Colony and Natal. 


Mr. J. A. Pease has written to the Times to remind 
its readers that in the portion of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions, which is administered by the English Foreign 
Office, “the legal status of slavery is still recognised,” 
and “there exist some thousands of slaves, recently 
computed to be about 200,000 in number.” In the year 
1897 when slavery (or, at least, its legal status) was 
abolished by decree on the island of Zanzibar, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Brodrick promised to extend the pro- 
cess to the mainland “at the earliest opportunity.” 
There is nothing so elusive as the earliest opportunity 
of a Tory Government, and Mr. Pease very naturally 
concludes as follows :— 

“Tt is only by the public bringing pressure to bear upon the 
supporters of the Government that I feel there is any chance of 
our securing freedom for our subject races in South Africa.” 

Has it occurred to the ignorant humanitarians who 
preach up this murderous and desolating warfare against 
the Free State and the Transvaal that slavery, pure and 
simple, exists in our “free, tolerant, and unaggressive 
empire ” ? 


THE same eminent correspondent (above the well- 
known initials “ R. G.’’) who predicted last October that 
Consols would not fall below par except in the event of 
a really big disaster, contributes another series of City 
Notes to the Economic Fournal.. We think he is wrong 
in stating that the lowest point actually touched after 
the week of the three reverses was 938 ; but we must 
admit the claim that his anticipation has been “ fully 
confirmed by the event.” It is with some diffidence in 
the face of such an authority that we continue to hold 
our view that the fall of Consols since last spring has 
been due in about equal proportions to two causes—(1) 
The South African War; (2) the suspension of the 
sinking fund, and the financial extravagance of the 
present Government. 


THOUGH he will not allow that the war has affected 
Consols, “ R. G.” admits that it has helped to produce the 
coal famine (a) by the greatly increased demand for steam 
coal, and (b) by stopping the production of the South 
African coalfield. A small diminution of supply coming 
simultaneously with an increase of demand may easily 
produce a remarkable effect on prices. This coal famine 
has not been so serious as that of 1873, when the price 
of household coal in London touched 52s. This year 
37s. in February seems to have been about the worst. 
“ R. G.” points out that the famine has been due quite 
as much to the failure of the transport from the pit’s 
mouth as to failure in production. But one cannot see 
that it helps economics to describe the transport as part 
of the production. The tendency to get rid of well- 
known and useful distinctions in economics (such as 
that between production and distribution) on the 
ground that they are only distinctions of degree is a 
tendency that can only lead to confusion. “R. G.” 
does not raise the question whether any and if so what 
part of the enhanced price of coal is due to the combi- 
nation. There is no doubt that monopoly has intruded 


its ugly form into the British coal trade during the last 
few months. 
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IMPERIALISM AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


i 7 E are all Imperialists now,” says Lord Rose- 

\W bery, adapting to his purpose Sir William 
Harcourt’s famous saying. If this means that we all 
rejoice in the British Empire for one cause or another 
(either because it is free or despotic, tolerant or 
intolerant, unaggressive or aggressive), the new saying 
is a harmless truism. But from Imperialism as it has 
been actualised in the past twelve months by Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery a large and influential 
minority bent upon making itself a majority vehemently 
and passionately dissents. The Gladstonian tradition 
had taught us long before the present Government came 
into office to regard the word Imperialism with suspicion 
and dislike. The attitude taken up by pronounced 
“ Imperialists” to this war has deepened and extended 
these feelings both within the area of the Liberal party 
and outside its nominal boundaries. We have seen the 
war develop under the Imperial smile from a war for 
internal reform into a war against republican constitu- 
tions, from a war for equality into a war for domination, 
from a war of defence into a war of annexation. 

Strangely enough in this development the self- 
governing colonies which have sent contingents to the 
war have forced the pace. Peremptory telegrams from the 
Australian and Canadian Premiers have been sent to the 
Imperial Government calling for territorial aggrandise- 
ment. What is the meaning of this insubordination ? 
Does Imperial power no longer reside in the Govern- 
ment of the Queen? Is Lord Salisbury’s hand to be 
forced by Satrapies more distant from London than 
Egypt was from Susa? Are wars to be run at the cost 
of the mother country, but at the dictation of her 
colonies? Lord Salisbury allowed Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir Alfred Milner to override the wishes of Cape 
Colony and Natal last summer ; is he now going to 
allow the threats ot colonies which are not essentially 
interested to make his own solemn declarations ridiculous ? 
Perhaps the curious unanimity of the Colonial Premiers 
and the curious simultaneity of their action may have 
an origin not very far from the Colonial Office. That 
establishment with its emissary governors sometimes 
exerts a strange magnetic influence. It draws spon- 
taneous outbursts of affection for the mother country at 
the exact moment which is most propitious for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Those who play the big Australian drum 
and the little drum of New Zealand, the Canadian 
trumpet, the West Indian piccolo, and almost every 
Imperial instrumentalist except the Irish harper have 
been trained to respond like a submissive orchestra to 
every flourish of the balon of a Brummagen music-hall 
conductor. In the first place therefore let us regard 
with suspicion the supposed unanimity of Canada and 
Australia upon the question of annexation. Next let 
us see where we shall be landed by compliance. 
Assume that in Great Britain and in Canada a minority, 
as in British South Africa a majority, are opposed 
to the policy of the war and to the policy of annexation. 
Granted ; but the minorities, as well as the majorities, 
are citizens. Irish Nationalists, French Canadians, 
Dutch Africanders, as well as English and Scottish 
Liberals, are citizens of this Empire, and those who 
care for its interests will heed the voices of protest. 

A statesman like Lord Kimberley can see the diffi- 
culties which Lord Rosebery almost ignores. The 
proposal to tighten the constitutional ties which bind us 
to our colonies might, like the Zollverein, once realised, 


be the beginning of the end. Even Mr. Chamberlain 
(in his reply to Mr. Hedderwick) has shown that he 
perceives the danger. The British Empire, as Lord 
Kimberley says, is not, properly speaking, an empire, 
but a confederacy of free states. Is the question of 
peace or war to be decided by one only, or by each 
severally, or by all collectively? If Imperial Federation 
means a big fighting organisation and the introduction 
of militarism where peace and industry have flourished, 
we had better wait until the midnight of our intoxication 
is over before we ask Lord Kitchener and Admiral Field 
to remodel the British Constitution. “ A confederation 
of states,” to quote the words (written little more than a 
fortnight ago) of a distinguished English Canadian— 


“bound by mere affinity and community of language to 
espouse each others quarrels, just or unjust, without any refer- 
ence to the cause or to their several interests in the matter, 
would be the most immoral and hateful institution that the 
world has ever seen; and would probably draw down upon 
itself the hatred and ultimately the combined hostility of 
mankind.” 


If this or anything like it be the real meaning of Imperial 
Federation, statesmen will do well to ignore these 
momentary sputterings of Imperial fireworks. Willing 
co-operation may be better and even cheaper than a 
fixed system of Imperial taxation. Australian loyalty 
which protects itself against British exports and is now 
getting rid of the appeal to the Privy Council would not 
long survive the imposition of a shilling income-tax. A 
very interesting proposal from the pen of the late Lord 
Farrer appears in the present number of THE SPEAKER. 
We have reason to know that that sagacious thinker 
advanced it with some hesitation. It has this great 
advantage—that it might lead to more soberness and 
deliberation in our foreign policy, and make it more 
difficult for future Chamberlains to plunge the country 
into war. But it will be extremely difficulty for distant 
colonies to provide themselves with satisfactory repre 
sentatives under that or any other scheme. 





EUROPE AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HE opening of the International Exhibition is tixed 
for April 14th: it should close in the autumn, 
towards the end of September. For reasons not wholly 
unconnected with the financial policy of the newspapers 
concerned, an impression has been disseminated by an 
important section of our Press and by certain organs in 
different parts of the Continent that these few months 
of internal activity will necessarily eliminate France, for 
the time being, as a factor in European politics. It is 
common to put this notion in a form which asserts no 
more than that sudden aggression would be forbidden to 
the Republic during this half-year. That is not at all what 
is meant. No one dreams of sudden aggression on the 
part of the French, whose whole policy has for long been 
one of slow recuperation, and whose every advantage 
lies in following the unswerving and somewhat covert 
diplomacy of the permanent officials at the Quai d’Orsay. 
What these very inaccurate representations of the 
European effects of the Paris Exhibition are intended 
to convey is the idea that any bold stroke gravely 
imperilling the balance of power in Europe or tending 
to weaken the French power in, say, North Africa would 
of necessity find the French nation impotent before it. 
How far is this true? For it certainly contains a kernel 
of truth. 
The Paris Exhibition is, for most Frenchmen, a 
national event of which the success is desirable on 
national grounds, These spectacles, originated under 
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the Imperial régime, were deliberately renewed by the 
Republic as the most imposing and the least offensive 
means of demonstrating to the world, from time to time, 
the economic resources and the undiminished energies 
of the people. From this point of view they appeal to 
the national consciousness and touch the national self- 
love. Their popularity in France is a widely different 
question. The idea of an exhibition is not altogether in 
accordance with the permanent instincts of the country. 
It recalls a period of false luxury and official corruption ; 
it implies the humiliations of internationalism, some 
jobbery, a great deal of vulgarity; and thoughtful 
Frenchmen are conscious that the great World’s Fair 
encourages the extraordinarily false conception in foreign 
minds of a capital which exists chiefly as a European 
objet de luxe, and a country whose prosperity depends on 
the benevolence of paying guests. 

The material interests bound up with the success of 
the Exhibition are so important that one is tempted to 
exaggerate the extent to which France as a whole would 
suffer by its failure. Now the number of Frenchmen 
who stand neither to gain nor to lose constitute an over- 
whelming majority of the nation. The money which 
may be expected to “ pour into the country” will find 
its way into a comparatively few pockets, and form a 
proportion of perhaps 1o per cent. of the national 
income : the railway companies, the big hotel-keepers 
and restaurateurs (who are so often foreigners), the pro- 
vision merchants of Paris and the prosperous firms which 
supply the world with many of its luxuries, the monopo- 
lists in whose hands are the means of communication 
within the city, the real estate companies, and a few 
newspapers—to these the Exhibition will doubtless be 
profitable. The State itself will gain something. The 
smaller tradesmen, the smaller innkeepers, will make 
money by the influx of people from the provinces. In 
the provincial towns of France the same classes view 
the Exhibition with the natural jealousy of people who 
see their ordinary profits temporarily diverted. The 
country-sides have no stake in the Exhibition. 

While, then, the opening of the Exhibition is recog- 
nised as a national event,it is on moral and political 
rather than on material grounds that the French people 
as a whole is interested in the success of that vast under- 
taking. Undoubtedly the participation of foreign States 
and the presence of official foreign representatives is a 
matter of some importance, because it may be held to 
supply an index to the international situation. From 
the French point of view, the States whose participation 
or abstention might be considered symptomatic are 
these: the group of smaller European nationalities, 
Russia, Germany, and Great Britain. To the presence of 
representativesof many second and third rate Powers the 
French attach an importance that might seem insincere 
if the constant desire to conciliate the sympathies of the 
less influential peoples and to preserve the tradition 
which, in Scandinavia and the Low Countries, the 
Spanish Peninsula and the Balkans has for generations 
pointed to France as the centre of European civilisa- 
tion, had not been manifested in a hundred ways. 
No smaller European nationality will be unrepresented at 
the Exhibition. The participation of Russia is certain ; 
that of Germany (so far as the presence of any member 
of the reigning family is concerned) is in the highest 
degree unlikely. 

As for our own country, the Prince of Wales 
is believed to have decided to visit Paris during this 
month as the guest of the French Government. It is 
unfortunately difficult to see in the present crisis how 
such a visit could bear the same character as attaches 


to those of other national representatives. The hostility 
of the French towards this country, which is so con- 
tinually harped on by our Press, does not exist to any 
such extent as the exaggerated nonsense of the Paris 
correspondents would lead us to believe ; and if there 
is one class of Frenchmen in which it exists less than 
another, it is among the governmental class, whose one 
object is to prevent any popular enthusiasm from 
upsetting their carefully laid plans. It cannot be 
doubted that the Prince of Wales’ visit would do far 
more good than harm. If he failed to come, it would 
produce a very painful impression; for he is at once 
personally popular with a certain cosmopolitan type of 
Parisian, and to the nation at large he is a symbol 
of the official amity of Great Britain. It is unfor- 
tunately equally certain that if he goes to Paris 
his visit will not be enough to prevent the regular 
stream of ill-informed and excitable vituperation 
which proceeds from such men as Lucien Millevoye : 
in a word, he will be visiting a democracy, and if 
every organ of the Press is to be taken as _ repre- 
sentative of the people, we may suffer in this country 
from reading such criticisms in the French papers as 
might be expected from the American organs if a similar 
visit were paid at this moment to the United States. 
The reduction in the considerable addition to the number 
of visitors which England might have supplied has 
already been discounted, for it has been taken for 
granted, rightly or wrongly, in France, that the war will 
hardly be over before the autumn. 

As to the weight which the success of the Paris 
Exhibition may have with the French politician and the 
French voter where questions of foreign policy are con- 
cerned, it can only be compared to one of those grave 
matters which in our own country are recognised as 
having a secondary (though clearly a national) import- 
ance—such as the existence of the Cabinet or the health 
of the Sovereign—but which would never be allowed 
to modify the attitude of the. nation in any grave ques- 
tion, still less to paralyse or suspend the energetic 
pursuit of its permanent aspirations. It must be 
remembered that the Exhibition falls at the very season 
which is regarded on the Continent as best suited for 
military and naval activity ; and it is true to say that the 
winter season is a graver impediment to the policy of a 
nation under conscription than any conceivable episode 
in the domestic economy of the national life. 





THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE CODE, 

T is all to the good that the discussion of the new 
| Zducation Code has been postponed till after 
Easter. The serious opposition which had asserted 
itself in the House and the country made it impossible 
to persevere in the attempt to rush the Code through 
Parliament with just as scant deliberations as accom- 
panied the reactionary changes adopted by the Govern- 
ment a year ago under pressure from the extreme 
Agrarian right. And full and frank inquiry is especially 
important with educational schemes. The injury which 
can be done to education by oblique attacks has been 
sufficiently demonstrated during the present Parliament. 
Take the case of the higher grade schools. It is no 
secret that these institutions were aimed at in the 
notorious section of the Directory of the Science and 
Art Department. The agitation for distinguishing 
secondary from elementary education soon resolved 
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itself into an agitation for confining the school boards 
to the elements of education and leaving the rest to take 
care of themselves. A more flagrantly obstructive policy 
was adopted last autumn. Auditors were instructed to 
surcharge the cost of building science sections, and some 
higher grade schools were forbidden to open a school 
of science section. Thus advantage was taken of a 
technical anomaly to withdraw certain privileges which 
custom and the action and sympathy of the Department 
had regularised and sanctioned. These attacks were 
watched with something like dismay by those who were 
acquainted with the history of the higher grade schools. 
Originally accessories to our system, growing out of the 
needs of the population and the more or less accidental 
opportunities of an ill organised situation, these schools, 
which may be regarded as the by-products of the Act of 
1870, had grown into an integral and indispensable part 
of our educational economy. Such they were declared 
to be four years ago by the Commission on Secondary 
Education, and they afford the brightest example of the 
success of the principle to which Mr. Forster first 
gave partial application. The attitude which the Govern- 
ment has consistently adopted towards these schools 
accounts for the apprehensions which any new educa- 
tional proposal from such a quarter excites, and it is not 
surprising that those apprehensions have prompted a 
vigilant scrutiny of the effect of the new Code upon the 
higher grade schools. 

It is not too much to hope that the discussion 
which the regulations of the new Code have provoked 
will eliminate the positive mischiefs by which a prin- 
ciple undeniably good in itself has been converted 
into a disastrous evil. The piecemeal system of pay- 
ment by results has only been acquiesced in by educa- 
tionalists as a fis-aller. It has been accepted indeed, 
but without enthusiasm. Nobody pretends that an 
arrangement by which an intelligent and synoptic 
organisation of the machinery of a schoo} is subordinated 
to the necessity of accommodation to the rather hap- 
hazard terms on which a variety of grants are offered, 
is the ideal of an educational scheme. And the higher 
grade schools, if they have grown and done splendid 
work, have themselves suffered from the very conditions 
under which their existence and their growth have been 
possible. Against the principle of substituting a 
“block” grant for a number of independent grants 
there is nothing to be said. But everything depends 
upon the conditions on which the change is effected, and 
it is here that the grave evils which vitiate the pro- 
posals of the new Code make themselves at once 
apparent. 

The new Code has gone out of its way at every 
point to make those conditions fatal to educational 
progress. Mr. Bruce showed in THE SPEAKER a fortnight 
ago that the new scheme actually “ penalises the good 
schools in order to reward the bad.” A pamphlet 
issued by the National Education Association gives some 
account of the effect which the new regulations will 
have upon the Leeds schools, quoting the report of the 
chief inspector :— 

“*The Board would lose at a sweep-£7,000 and would be 
compelled to call upon the ratepayers for another penny in the 
pound for the School Board rate. Whatever need there may 
be for giving more financial assistance to the poorer schools of 
the country, it would be most unfair that that assistance should 
be given at the expense of the schools which have obtained the 
higher grants because of the excellence of their work and that 
the grants of the latter should be reduced to the level of those 
earned by the average school. The cost of education is 


increasing On every hand, and there is need for more, rather 
than less, grants from the Imperial Exchequer. The subject is 
one demanding the serious attention of the Board.’ In the same 
report we find that under the Leeds School Board the grants 
per head carned in the last two years in the boys’ departments 


were £1 5s. o}d.and £1 5s. 11}d.; in the girls’ departments 
AI 6s, 2d. and £1 6s. 24d. ; in the mixed departments £1 4s. 6d. 
and £1 4s. 103d. In none of these departments will the 
Government pay more in future than £1 2s. per head, with an 
extra for manual instruction and cookery, which may be taken 
by a limited number of boys and girls respectively, but nothing 
like sufficient to bring up the grant to what is now being 
earned.” 
Now it is obviously absurd to adopt a superior educa- 
tional principle in such a way as actually to cripple the 
very organisations which you profess to aid and 
encourage. Yet this is the paradox to which we are 
reduced. And the reason is given by Mr. Acland in an 
admirable letter published in the Times last Tuesday. 
The principle of the block grant is described by the late 
Vice-President as “on the whole really advantageous.” 
But in adopting the Scotch principle of the block 
grant we have not followed the Scotch plan of distribu- 
tion. The Scotch plan, as Mr. Acland points out, gives 
“direct encouragement in the higher work” by its system 
of graduating grants. “ But in the English Code there 
is to be no such graduating of grants. In all schools, 
good or indifferent, from seven to twelve years old 
and older, the grants are to be 21s. or 22s., with no 
other alternative. This is the more extraordinary 
because in the upper standards the best English 
child has till now been earning 25s. or more. 
This is now suddenly cut down to 22s.—or_half-a- 
crown below the best Scottish child in the same 
position.” The considerable reduction in the revenues 
of the better schools would mean a direct and irrepar- 
able injury to the most effective of our educational 
institutions. That is bad enough, but it is still worse, as 
the National Education Association points out in one of 
its circulars, that the injury is chiefly suffered by the 
higher grade schools. By withdrawing the ordinary 
education grant from most of the children over fourteen, 
the grants for “specific” subjects on which the higher 
grade schools depend, as well as by reducing the 
maximum amount obtainable by schools for boys, the 
new Code would not only paralyse the development, but 
actually imperil the existence of schools which now go 
some way to fill the gap in our provision for higher 
education. The consequent loss would be enormous. 
So much for the details (and in this case the 
details are everything) of the proposed change. But is 
it not possible to go further and say that the innovation 
depends for its usefulness upon a large reform which 
the Government are scarcely like to concede? For 
what is the assumption underlying the principle of the 
“block grant”? The adoption of such a principle 
implies confidence in the local authorities. The system 
of payment by results was originally devised to check 
the impositions practised upon the nation by voluntary 
schools in receipt of assistance from the State. It was 
seen to be imperatively necessary that the nation 
should have some guarantee that it was getting 
something for its money. The Voluntary managers 
kicked, but in vain. The system is not the best 
that can be thought of, but in the circumstances it 
was inevitable. And have circumstances so changed as 
to render these guarantees superfluous? Turn to the 
reports of the Inspectors on rural schools for an 
answer. There is only one condition on which it is 
safe to sanction an act of further devolution such as is 
implied in the change to the block grant. That 
condition is the establishment of universal public 
authorities. Otherwise we shall be putting our faith in 
the discretion of managers who have done nothing to 
deserve our confidence, and everything to show that 
education is not their only or, indeed, their first con- 
cern in their administration of the schools. 
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THE NEW METROPOLIS. 


”T HE Orders in Council for the establishment of 

Metropolitan Boroughs are now published ; and 
Londoners—or rather the small per-centage of Londoners 
who possess local instincts and local prejudices—are 
anticipating with interest the first election of Borough 
Councillors, and contemplating with equanimity or 
positive pleasure the destruction of the vestries and of 
many ancient anomalies. The City of London remains 
indeed untouched, with all its antique fopperies and 
jobberies. But even the City of London will not be 
able to maintain much longer its immunity from 
representative principles and its independence of the 
London County Council. 

The Orders in question have been framed by her 
Majesty in Council, in accordance with the first section 
of the London Government Act, by which the whole of 
the administrative county of London, exclusive of the 
City of London, was to be divided into metropolitan 
boroughs. The vestries and boards, which will continue 
to exist until the autumn elections, consist—as every 
schoolboy emphatically does not know—of the most 
unscientific and ridiculous areas. The municipal map 
of London is as perplexing as an old map of Germany. 
All this has been mended. The detached areas have 
disappeared under the hand of the Commissioners ; 
and the boundaries which are fixed in these Orders for 
the new boroughs will certainly lead to a great saving in 
administration. The work of reformation has been 
done in a very careful spirit. The final boundaries 
have been decided after reports sent in by sub- 
commissioners, who presided over local inquiries 
held for the purpose. At these inquiries all parties 
interested had the right to appear in person or 
by counsel, and all the existing authorities, or nearly 
all, had formed very definite views as to where they 
wanted to be in the new map. The question of rates 
played, perhaps, the most impartant part. Historical 
associations went for something ; and geographical con- 
venience was not disregarded. The sub-Commissioners 
had quantities of rival schemes before them for every 
borough, and no doubt the mere fact that it was hope- 
less to attempt to satisfy the interests, ambitions and 
prejudices of all has helped them to keep steadily in 
view the general convenience and common good of 
future London. The conservative instinct has no 
doubt hampered the Commissioners to some extent. 
The new areas are not geometrically compact. But 
even in this respect there is a vast improvement. The 
actual boundary lines have been rectified. At present 
blocks, and even individual houses and gardens, are 
often bisected. In future these inconveniences will 
cease. Canals and main roads have been adopted 
wherever possible, unless the scientific frontier policy 
was overruled by territorial and financial considerations, 
The principle of compensation has been used and 
abused, for what a new borough “lost” it always 
claimed to regain in some other direction. Here, of 
course, expert witnesses and valuers found a splendid 
field for ingenuity, and rateable values seemed to vary 
almost in accordance with the wishes of the disputing 
authorities. All these conflicts are now laid to rest. 
Westminster, Battersea, Hackney, Camberwell, Wands- 
worth and the rest are now formed. Their areas are 
fixed, and are likely to remain with little alteration so 
long as London and the British Constitution survive. 
Possibly the municipal boundaries may be respected 


even by the Russian invader, whose advent and occupa- 
tion have been rather prematurely announced by Presi- 
dent Kruger for the comfort and edification of his 
burghers, 

Another crop of local inquiries has now started up 
in London as a consequence of the Act. The first, as 
we have seen, had to do with the external boundaries of 
the new boroughs. These have now been fixed and 
their respective councils incorporated by the series of 
Orders in Council to which reference has been made. 
The inquiries that are now taking place are for the 
purpose of forming the wards and fixing the number of 
representatives to be attached to each ward in the new 
councils, The Commissioners have decided beforehand 
the number of the council, and to some extent also the 
principles of ward representation. In the first place, a 
ward is not to have more than nine representatives. 
Secondly, the number of its representatives must be 
divisible by three. Thirdly, it is understood that as far 
as possible present divisions shall be preserved. It is 
obvious that the first two conditions may conflict with 
the third, and in such cases the third principle must go 
to the wall. A fourth principle, which appears to have 
been accepted as the basis for these inquiries, raises 
some rather interesting problems in the theory of 
representation. It is this—that for municipal purposes 
representation shall be decided as between wards by 
taking a mean between population and rateable value. 
In these inquiries population has usually been ascer- 
tained by the Census and is therefore the night popula- 
tion; and for the purposes of rateable value gas 
companies and the like, which cannot satisfactorily be 
allocated, have been excluded from computation. Now 
pepulation as ascertained by the Census is not at all a 
satisfactory basis in many parts of London. For 
example, Lincoln’s-inn, which contains a large number 
of occupiers and ratepayers, has practically no sleeping 
population. In this and no doubt many other cases the 
Census ought to be supplemented if not supplanted by 
the municipal register. Then again ought rateable value 
to be considered at all? Why should the luxury of living 
on expensive ground entitle a man to more weight in 
electing representatives? Why should the power of a 
vote depend upon the amount of valuable property 
collected in the voter’s district?) Moreover, the London 
Government Act, though it speaks of population and rate- 
able value as the proper criteria, does not suggest that a 
mean should be taken between the two. It would seem 
that greater weight by far should be allowed to popula- 
tion and that population should be interpreted to mean 
the last Census returns corrected and modified by the 
voting registers. A good deal of sentimental humbug 
has been emitted in the course of the inquiries about 
the representation of the day population. But there is 
no substance in this claim, except in so far as it relates 
to that portion of the day population which is on the 
voting registers. It would be absurd to settle ward 
representation by reference to the numbers of population 
which is unenfranchised. As well increase the Parlia- 
mentary representation of Cambridge because of an 
increase in the number of its undergraduates. However, 
we have no doubt that, whatever may be said by way of 
academic objection from the standpoint of the abstract 
theorist, rough justice will bedone. The municipal rule of 
three makes it impossible to arrive at perfection except by 
carving out the boundaries ; and ward-making is in any 
case an essentially temporary business. The shifting of 
population is very rapid even in the towny parts of a 
town. One vote one value is an impossible ideal, to 
which communities must try to approximate. 
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MUSIC, 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS.—BYRD’S FIVE- 
PART MASS. 


FTER the conclusion, on Monday next, of the 
“Popular” Concert season, the next musical event 
of importance will be the opening of the Musical Festival 
at the end of the month. On Monday last M. Ysaye 
made his final appearance (for the present) at Mr. 
Chappell’s concerts in an excellently representative 
programme, which included the Rasoumoftski Quartet 
and Schubert’s posthumous Quartet in D and a couple 
of Brahms’s vocal duets, charmingly sung by Miss Hilda 
and Miss Muriel Foster. By the enthusiastic applause 
given both on Monday and Saturday to M. Ysaye’s 
performance of his solos, the audience not only paid the 
Belgian violinist a richly deserved debt of thanks, but 
they showed their own discernment of his special and 
unique merit. Despite the beauty of tone and the charm 
with which he invests every passage, M. Ysaye in the 
concerted pieces again gave too much the impression 
of desiring to “be in the centre” at all costs, over 
emphasizing his own part, even when it was confined to 
the subordinate or recurrent accompaniment of a melody 
allotted to one of the “lower voices” of the quartet. 
But his playing of his solos was as usual a beautiful and 
flawless performance. 

Madame Blanche Marchesi’s vocal recitals are 
always delightful, not only as exhibitions of a finished 
skill in the matter of phrasing and artistic interpretation 
but because her selection of songs invariably shows a 
wide catholicity of choice and a judicious balance of the 
old and the new. The programmes of her recitals 
both on Tuesday and in the preceding week were 
as varied and interesting as ever, and on both 
occasions she concluded them with a beautiful per- 
formance of Carl Loewe’s dramatic ballad “ Edward.” 
It is somewhat surprising that, except at Mr. Henschel’s 
or Mr. Albert Bach’s concerts, so few of Loewe’s songs 
ever figure in the items of a vocal recital. Most of his 
ballads are now within our reach, thanks to the progress 
of their publication in this country, and apart from their 
inherent worth, their dramatic effectiveness more than 
compensates for any trouble they present to the singer. 
Yet most of them remain—like those of our own native 
composer Goring Thomas—in a state of undeserved 
neglect, and the proportion of Loewe’s ballads that are 
heard with any great frequency is far smaller than it 
should be. 

The use at the Brompton Oratory during the present 
season of Lent of William Byrd’s Mass for five unaccom- 
panied voice-parts has afforded an opportunity for hear- 
ing, under the only appropriate conditions, one of the 
most beautiful and one of the most unknown composi- 
tions that have come down to us from the Elizabethan 
age. That William Byrd’s position in the annals of 
English music has been less consistently recognised than 
it should have been, is doubtless due in large part to his 
having been so intimately associated with another com- 
poser—Thomas Tallis—whose fame has_ necessarily 
somewhat overshadowed his own. To many, indeed, the 
name of Byrd is mainly known as that of the composer of 
the beautiful madigral, “ This Sweet and Merry Month 
of May,” which he wrote in 1590. Yet it is in his com- 
positions for the Roman Church (to which, though 
holding the post of Gentleman and Organiser of the 
Chapel Royal under Queen Elizabeth, he retained 
in secret his fidelity) that Byrd’s finest work was 
done. Only two of his Masses are now extant, and 
their present resuscitation has ‘been carried out by 
the chow and organist of the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Downside, in whose church the three-part 
Mass was performed last year from manuscript scores. 
The five-part Mass was also performed in the same 


place in 1898 after a long lapse of years since the date 
of its composition, and it has now been admirably 
edited in a published form by Mr. Barclay Squire and 
Mr. Richard Terry. According to a recent announce- 
ment it is to be included in the list of works for per- 
formance at the Birmingham Festival. During its use 
in Lent at the Brompton Oratory, the five-part Mass has 
been given without the Gloria, which, according to the 
custoin of the Roman Church, is omitted during the 
seasons of Lent and Advent and on the occasion of 
“Black Masses.” It is perhaps possible that by being 
heard in its entirety and unconditioned by the circum- 
stances which necessarily determine the manner of its 
performance in a church, the work may be better judged 
from a merely musical standpoint. But it is inevitable 
that in a concert performance (however technically 
excellent) the Mass, and expecially the exquisitely 
beautiful Sanctus, can never have the same profoundly 
impressive effect as when sung with the reverent 
appropriateness of style that marks its performance at 
the Brompton Oratory and under the conditions and 
with the purpose for which it was originally composed. 


Wee Os, 


THE KAFFIR AS POLITICIAN, 


A LEADING Englishman remarked to me recently 
A that he supposed the Kaffir did not concern him- 
selt much with politics or take much practical interest in 
the public life of the Cape Colony. 

I replied, somewhat to his amusement, by telling 
him what an educated Kaffir said tome. “There are 
only two sections of the population of the colony,” said 
this Kaffir, “which have the irue polilical instincl—the 
Dutch and the Kaffirs.” The English, he added, were 
always splitting over trifles, but the Dutch and the 
Kaffirs subordinated smaller issues to larger. 

The Kaffir I allude to was Mr. J. Tengo-Jabavu, a 
Fingo. 

A good many years ago, Mr. Jabavu, who was edu- 
cated at Lovedale, matriculated in the Cape University, 
afterwards serving for a time in, I think, the Cape Civil 
Service. When the Kaffir newspaper /mvo was started 
in Kingwilliamstown he was appointed editor. From 
that time to the present he has edited /mvo, and he now 
owns it. He has recently taken into partnership the 
Rev. John Knox Bokwe, a Xoso. /mvo is the only native 
newspaper of any weight in South Africa. It has a 
couple of columns in English for English readers, but 
otherwise the whole paper, including advertisements, 
leading articles, notes, telegrams, &c., is in Kaffir. It 
circulates among educated natives and some white 
people, from Capetown to Rhodesia, and has among its 
subscribers such men as Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr and the 
Bechuana chief, Khama. Mr. Jabavu is an orator (as 
is Mr. Bokwe) both in English and in Kaffir, and a man 
of great ability and singular balance of judgment. 
Hardly a journalist in South Africa has, since 1896, 
pursued so just, fearless and level-headed a course as 
Mr. Jabavu, or kept so firm a hold on the essentials that 
underlie our present troubles. 

What Mr. Hofmeyr has been to the Dutch, that 
Mr. Jabavu has been to the natives. He has educated 
them in public affairs, and led them in that course 
which, while advancing their own interests, has been 
best for the Empire. He is by far the most powerful, 
as well as the ablest, Kaffir in the public life of the 
Cape Colony. It is therefore well that England should 
understand his attitude and be largely guided by it. 

How is it that Mr. Jabavu, with all his personal 
influence and that of his paper, is opposed to the war; 
and how is it that he and the Kaffirs are largely in the 
same political camp as the Afrikander Bond? For it 
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isan incontrovertible fact that, for the first time in the 
history of South Africa, responsible native opinion is 
on the same side as the Dutch, and in opposition to the 
so-called English. 

The answer is short and emphatic. In the first 
place, the natives look at the war very much as the 
Dutch do. They consider it a capitalist intrigue, insti- 
gated and engineered by Mr. Rhodes for the purpose 
of seizing the Transvaal, in the same manner that 
war was forced on the Matabele, that their country 
might be seized. They look upon the war asa crime and 
a disgrace to England, and say that people who can 
treat Dutchmen so badly will treat natives much worse 
when they once have them in their power. 

In the next place, though they have been no lovers 
of the Dutch, and have up till recently allied themselves 
with the English, yet they now say (and it is a truth 
capable of demonstration, as I shall show in future 
articles) that, since Mr. Rhodes came into power, the 
English have treated the natives worse than the Dutch have. 

Like the Dutch, they have a firm belief in the 
English people, but the same thing is alienating both 
them and the Dutch—namely, the policy of those who 
now in South Africa arrogate to themselves the claim to 
be representatives of English opinion. 

Now, what is it that finally alienated the political 
support of the natives from the English ? 

It is easily explained. 

There are no Kaffirs or coloured persons in the 
Cape Parliament. This being the case, they seek for 
white champions to represent and defend their interests 
in the Legislature of the country. In choosing any 
man, they ask themselves no other question than this— 
What is his attitude towards the native? On that alone 
they decide. 

The two men they think most of are probably Mr. 
R. P. Solomon and Mr. J. W.Sauer. The other principal 
native champions are Mr. J. Rose Innes, Mr. John X. 
Merriman, Mr. J.C. Molteno, Mr. J. T. Molteno, and 
Mr. William Hay. All of these have been long recog- 
nised as pro-native men, and have had the support of 
the Kaftirs and the coloured people generally. 

Now, it happens—indeed it is inevitable—that 
without exception these men are opposed to Mr. 
Rhodes. (It is remarkable that Mr. Sauer, Mr. Innes 
and Mr. Merriman were members of Mr. Rhodes’s 
Cabinet, and that Mr. Solomon, who was counsel for De 
Beers, was once returned to Parliament by that com- 
pany.) They are opposed to Mr. Rhodes—which means 
also to the South African League, of which he is 
president, and to the so-called “ Progressives,” whose 
de facto leader he is—for several reasons, among them 
being his duplicity, his degrading influence upon public 
life, his oppression of the natives, his cruei treatment of 
the Dutch, and the harm he has done England in South 
Africa. When the last General Election took place Mr. 
Rhodes and his supporters tried in every case to pre- 
vent the return to Parliament of the pro-native men. 
But the Dutch, recognising in these same men lovers of 
justice and upholders of the best English traditions— 
the Dutch, aided by the native vole, put the native champions 
into Parliament. (Mr. Innes, who was, | think, elected 
unopposed, did not need the Dutch vote, though he 
would have got it. Mr. Rhodes was anxious to keep 
him out, but found him too strong.) 

With his keen “ political instinct,” the native judges 
those to be his friends who befriend him, and it matters 
not to him whether those friends be English or Dutch ; 
and here he sees the “ English ” (as represented by Mr. 

Rhodes, the South African League, and the “ Pro- 
gressives ") straining every nerve and spending thousands 
of pounds to keep his friends out of Parliament and thus 
leave him unprotected and unrepresented, while the 
Dutch have taken them up and put them not only into 
Parliament, but into the Ministry. Of the four men 
who practically compose the Ministry, three (Messrs. 
Sauer, Solomon, and Merriman) are avowed and recog- 
nised native champions. Add to this that the pro-native 








men that were kept out of Parliament at the last General 
Election (such as Mr. William Hay and the late Mr. 
C. T. Jones) were in every case defeated by Mr. Rhodes's 
influence. 

Now, the native looks these facts straight in the 
face ; he takes the false professions of friendship of 
those who would keep his friends out of Parliament at 
their true value ; and, without necessarily allying himself 
with the “ Dutch,” he draws off from the “ English ” and 
joins a party which includes the Dutch, some of the 
best English South Africans, and his own champions, 
against a selfish capitalism, masquerading under the 
guise of imperialism, which will be as bad for him as for 
all the right sort of men in South Africa, whether 
white or black, and which is led and controlled 
by men who have shown themselves to be his deadly 
and unrelenting enemies. As between Rhodes and 
the Bond, the native chooses the Bond—there is 
the hard fact with which no vilification of the Dutch 
can do away. He recognises that Dutch sentiment 
towards the native is changing in his favour, while, on 
the other hand, he sees that the same persons and forces 
that are killing the Dutchmen for their own selfish ends 
will enslave and crush and, if need be, kill him as soon 
as they have the power to doso. The natives on the 
spot, led by such cultured, disinterested and far-seeing 
statesmen as Mr. Jabavu and Mr. Bokwe, who are at the 
same time passionate lovers of that England we used 
to know, supported and championed by all the recog- 
nised pro-native white statesmen, are far more valuable 
and trustworthy witnesses than any other can possibly be. 


S. C. CRONWRIGHT SCHREINER, 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


HE Parliamentary situation has now become so grave 
as to have an appreciable effect throughout the 
country, where, especially in Milan, a noteworthy 
agitation is going on. I described in my last article the 
blind alley in which the Pelloux Cabinet finds itseif as 
the result of introducing its Coercion Bill—recognized 
by all Parliamentary authorities as an attempt on the 
Constitution—as, owing to the obstructionism of the 
Extreme Left, the discussion of,the Bill would take not 
merely months, but years. A dissolution of the Chamber, 
and consequent General Election, would place the 
Opposition in the most favourable light before the 
country ; and before a new Chamber the same Coercion 
Bill would not find greater success than now. The 
Cabinet, understanding that the only possible way out 
of the deadlock was to find a means of breaking 
obstruction, presented by Count Cambray Digny, a 
member of the Ministerial party, a motion proposing to 
modify the Rules of the House in such a way as it was 
claimed would guarantee free and independent discus- 
sion. The most cursory examination of this motion 
will prove what an insult it is to the Legislative Body. 

It runs as follows :— 
“The Chamber has decided to entrust to the Committee of 
the Rules of the House (in the Italian Chamber there is a 
permanent committee of this kind, composed now of members 
with one exception all favourable to the Government) the 
charge of introducing into the Rules all those modifications 
which experience has proved favourable to the good working 
of Parliamentary proceedings, which, provisionally, will take 
effect without any discussion or vote, the day after its presenta- 

tion to the Chamber.” 
This, if accepted, would have been the abdication by 
the Chamber of its most precious rights, and would 
have been a new infraction of the Constitution, of which 
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the present Rules may be considered an appendix, as 
they are mentioned in one of its articles. The motion 
of Count Cambray Digny would, in fact, have annulled 
the Rules which provide the guarantees of the minority. 
Such an enormity has never before been attempted in 
the Italian Chamber, except during the obstructionist 
campaign of last June, also against the Coercion Bill, 
when Baron Sonnino, who really inspires the Govern- 
ment policy, and the leader of the majority, made a 
proposition identical to that of Count Cambray Digny. 
It was known as the “Parliamentary Guillotine,” but 
failed through that same obstructionism against which 
it was directed. 

The same thing bids fair to be repeated now, and 
the Opposition, from fighting the Coercion Bill, has 
passed to obstruct the motion to reform the Rules of 
the House, which is not likely to be approved any more 
than the other. The true motive of the Ministry in 
bringing forward the Rules is, no doubt, quietly to drop 
the Coercion Bill, so that in case of a General Election 
this Bill will not be, as it is at present, a very dangerous 
witness against them. By this means, too, they hope 
to prevent the Opposition trom presenting themselves to 
the country as the champions of the integrity and 
inviolability of the Constitution. The Extreme Left, 
however, has comprehended the manceuvre, and has 
brought the discussion on to ground even more dangerous 
than that of the aforesaid Bill. Their move represents 
open rebellion against the present state of things, for 
they demand the meeting of a constituent assembly 
composed of members elected by the people, to frame 
a new and definite constitution. This unexpected bomb 
has quite out-thundered the artillery of the Govern- 
ment. 

The proposition of the Extreme Left has its origin 
in the plebiscite by which, in 1848, the people of 
Lombardy joined Piedmont. The plebiscite says :— 

“We, the undersigned, obeying the supreme necessity that 
the whole of Italy shall be free of the stranger, and with the 
chief object of continuing the war of independence with the 
greatest possible efficacy, as Lombards, in the name and interests 
of this region, and as Italians, in the interest of the whole 
Nation, vote the immediate fusion of the Lombard provinces 
with the Sardinian States, on the condition that a common 
constituent Assembly shall be convoked in the above-mentioned 
provinces, and in the others adhering to such a fusion, on the 
basis of universal suffrage, which will discuss and establish the 
basis and forms of a new constitutional monarchy with the 
Savoy dynasty.” 

Charles Albert, the grandfather of the present King, 
accepted the plebiscite, which was transformed by 
Parliament, then sitting in Turin, into a law, in which it 
is explicitly stated that— 

“Lombardy forms, with the Sardinian States and with the 
others already united, one kingdom, on the condition that there 
will be convoked a common constituent assembly on the basis 
of universal suffrage, which will discuss and establlsh the basis 
and forms of a new constitutional monarchy with the Savoy 
dynasty, accordiug to the order of succession established by the 
Salic law.” 

At that time, however, the union of Lombardy with 
Piedmont was very short-lived, as, Austria having 
annihilated King Charles Albert at Novara, the former 
fell again under foreign dominion, until 1859 when the 
allied armies of Napoleon III. and Victor Emanuel II. 
had their revenge. Then Milan at last became free, and 
her municipality on June 8th of that year thus addressed 
the King :— 

“ This population wishes to renew the compact of 1848, and 
re-proclaims in the presence of the nation a political act which 
eleven years of confident waiting and unwavering loyalty have 
matured in every mind and heart.” 

This clearly was a fresh demand for the convocation of 
a Constituent Assembly, and King Victor Emanuel 
accepted the desire expressed by the people of Milan 
speaking in the name of all Lombardy, which desire 
has, however, never been fulfilled, although on several 
occasions the question has been raised in Parliament. 

In face of the present provocation and illegal 
attempts of the Government and its supporters, in 
insisting on violating the Constitution and on reforming, 
in such a manner, the rules of the House, the Extreme 


Left has presented, and is determined to discuss, the 
following order of the day :— 

“The Chamber, convinced that the motion proposed by 
Count Cambray Digny offends the most elementary principles 
of the representative régime, as it submits the constitutional 
liberties to the unchecked power of an oligarchical majority, 
and affirming the necessity that a Constituent Assembly elected 
by universal sutfrage should determine the fundamental basis 
of Italian public rights, putting them above any attempt, 
decides, meanwhile, that, to settle the present constitutional 
conflict, the Italian people should be directly interrogated 
through the referendum in time and manner to be esta- 
blished.” 

So the Government has only succeeded in rendering 
the situation more grave than ever, and in causing it to 
expand from the Chamber to the country. Things have 
reached such a condition that it is difficult to foresee 
what proportions the situation may assume, and what 
consequences it may have, but it is evident to all that 
the Pelloux Cabinet has undermined the present institu- 
tions of the Peninsula to such an extent that it would 
be difficult to overstate the gravity of the present 
crisis, 


SALVATORE CORTESI. 
Rome. 





A CONVERSION. 


“JT “HE time has now come, the solemn moment is at 

| hand, the opportunity is here and I must declare 
to the world quite fully and openly that I am Conserva- 
tive, or Tory. 

My friends, acquaintances and enemies have in 
vain attempted to dissuade me from this public declara- 
tion, and of these my enemies have been the most 
persistent. They have pointed out to me the harm that 
such a public confession would do me, the difficulty it 
will put me in of earning my living, the opponents I 
shall raise up by such a step and above all the confusion, 
disaster and misery that will come upon the common- 
wealth if such men as I cease to maintain our political 
integrity. My enemies have given me this advice ina 
well-meaning, sneaking, solicitudinous kind of a fashion 
that used to be my pet aversion but that is now con- 
trariwise my most usual amusement. It is my custom 
to listen very carefully to the advice offered by these 
execrable men and to do the exact opposite of what 
they urge. 

When I say that I am a Conservative, Tory, Jingo, 
or what has been known as a Unionist, do not imagine 
fora moment that I am affiliating myself to certain bad 
men who are sometimes known by similar titles, and 
who are quite patently the enemies of the human 
race. I am speaking here for the matter and not for 
the form, for the spirit and not for the letter, and am so 
acting in comthunion with two or three great philo- 
sophers and a horde of honourable men of all ages. 

Do not either imagine that I have recently suffered 
any great change in my political point of view. Had 
so momentous an event occurred it would have been my 
duty to communicate it to the leaders of the party, the 
telegraph agencies and the leading financiers before 
I could let it appear in irredeemable print. I say this 
would have been my duty, and I should have done it 
without flinching. 

No, what has happened to me may rather be called 
an unfolding or development of the mind, comparable to 
that advent of maturity by which the Victoria Lily comes 
out from its gigantic bud or the young Roc emerges 
from his egg in the Andes. There can be no doubt that 
in a thousand small matters that betray the attitude of 
the mind, I have have long been without knowing it, and 
am now with full consciousness, a very rank reactionary. 
Take Progress, for example ; to be perfectly frank with 
you the very word revolts me. It involves a conception 
of everything depending upon and being -included in 
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the limits of time, and after having spent £640 and four 
so called years in a University to acquire the knowledge 
that time does not exist, I am not going to have it 
postulated to my face by every whipper-snapper I 
happen to come across. 

Or again, take the matter of the suffrage. I have 
recently been travelling in a country where there was no 
suffrage whatsoever. A happier set of people I never 
met. The laws though stringent were not obeyed, and 
youth, old age, love, life and death, song, the building 
of houses, statuary, public worship and mirth went 
their way quite easily without the machinery of election. 
“ Why do you,” said I to myself as I left this charming 
land; “why do you, who have never exercised that 
right of the suffrage (of which you proudly boast in no 
less than three modern countries), why do you carp at 
this innocent and pastoral people?” On returning to 
one of my three beloved countries I was informed that 
these foreigners were incapable of self-government. It 
is perhaps the only blot upon their political character 

Sometimes in the course of my wandering life I 
stray into the houses of wealthy men. Their roomsare 
panelled with dark wood, their ceilings are low-down 
and friendly if the house is very old, or stately and in 
harmonious proportion if they inherit from the Renais- 
sance ; their libraries are lined with books whose very 
covers are as familiar as friends and bring me back to 
my childhood. These men are courteous, full of a 
pleasant humour, healthy in mind and admirably suited 
to their English country sides. I feel it, therefore, my 
duty to talk combatively to them, challenge them to an 
issue and growl under their very roof-trees ; for I say 
to myself, ‘“‘ This fellow is a Conservative, and it is my 
duty to hack at him with my great sword.” But what 
would you have? He always agrees with me. 

It was but the other day that I was staying in such 
a house with the most delightful of hosts, a pledged 
Tory, and even the inheritor of a great name. A lawn 
went out from the house over which a thin mist was 
wandering ; one could just see through the windows a 
very honourable and stately terrace, beyond which the 
land fell away steeply into one of the darling rivers of 
South England. You, my dear reader, who are I pre- 
sume what I once was, a Liberal, will see at once how 
perfect an opening the breakfast-table afforded for 
politicalanimosity. “See,” said I, with a gesture I had 
learned in the debating societies, “this weald of 
England, why have we no longer yeomen to inherit 
it and stock us with the right breed of English- 
men?” 

“You are right,” said my host, in his more sober 
fashion, born of ease and an established position, “ and 
whatever is left of that old spirit I find myself bound to 
defend. Iam,” he continued in a more interested tone, 
“the president of the Little Bigglesworth Commons, 
Footpaths and Small Freeholds Association.” Whereat 
this excellent man took down a pamphlet with a number 
of elaborate maps, which I believe he had drawn with 
his own hand. 

Leaving him with a kind of doubt in my heart, I 
had the misfortune to come across a fellow in the train 
who was reading the Daily Mail. He entered the 
second-class carriage (I always travel second class), trod 
upon my foot, took off his hat, put on a most offensive 
travelling-cap, and informed me, while my toe was still 
suffering agonies, that we should be in Pretoria by 
Christmas (this was in October). I discovered from his 
conversation that he was not in the remotest degree 

connected with, nor had heard mentioned by any of his 
friends familiarly, a single member of her Majesty’s 
forces. The officers he seemed to regard with a kind of 
superstitious awe not unmixed with sly resentment ; as 
for the private soldiers, he would have thought himself 
grossly insulted if you had coupled their place in society 
with his own. He told me that the conscription would 
brace up the young, fellows, and insisted that the 
expenses of the war should fall upon the National Debt, 
which he seemed to regard as a kind of hole dangerous 





to the passer by and not yet properly filled up: a 
dumping-place upon which one could leave all kinds of 
national expenditure to be quietly dissolved into nothing 
by the action of time. With a few more genial remarks 
he hinted that I was a traitor, told me that he lived 
in Birmingham, fell against me as the carriage stopped, 
blamed me for the accident and bade me a cheery 
“ good morrow.” 

As the guard seemed to look at him with great 
respect I had the temerity to ask that functionary who 
he might be. I was told that he was the proprietor of 
the Central Plain Intelligencerand Heartof England Herald, 
and on buying that paper discovered a leader which 
began with these words :— 

“ All the old Liberal fecling of England has been stirred by 
the proposal for a reconstruction of the Cabinet under the 
leadership of Mr. Chamberlain. Our Anglo-Saxon cousins, 
who are anxiously watching every step in the battle that we are 
fighting for mutual ideals, will lend us their support in the final 
conflict with Europe when they see the name of this ”"— 

I read no more. Arguing as I always do from the par- 
ticular to the general and (where it is possible) from 
single instances, I took the momentous resolution which 
I have made public in these lines. 


H. B. 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
WESTMINSTER, 


T would be difficult to fix on any one incident in 
this week's debates that might call for attention 
more than another. The week was as important as you 
please, but it was dull, and between the very momentous 
matters threshed out in the debate on the Water Bills 
(opposed by the Government and defeated) and the 
perhaps equally momentous matters threshed out in the 
debate on the proposed inquiry into the causes of the 
Indian famine (opposed by the Government and thrown 
out), there was not much to choose in the way of active 
interest. It was not only the unreality of these debates 
on two subjects of vast local importance, nor was it 
merely the feeling (common, I fear, to most debates) that 
speaking against the Government is a waste of time, nor 
even the fact that the war overshadowed all other 
issues—it was rather the dulness that comes from the 
atmosphere of “winding up business” that oppresses 
the House on the eve of the recess, 

Nevertheless there was more than one speech, or 
passage in a speech, that will linger for a little while in 
the ears of those who heard them. For instance, Mr. 
Burns in the debate on the London Water Companies. 
Mr. Burns does not speak as well as Mr. Maddison; he 
is not by any means the most effective of the Labour 
Members, and his rhetoric is marred by a violence learnt 
in open-air meetings and in the coercion of recalcitrants, 
but quite useless in the House of Commons. Therefore 
on some general subject he will carry less weight than 
some of his colleagues, but on the special questions that 
concern London he is admirable. It is safe to say that 
no one in the House, not even some of the shareholders 
who sat opposite in support of Mr. Chaplin, could have 
made a speech more full of knowledge of the subject ; 
and there was this additional pleasure in hearing Mr. 
Burns’ speech, that one felt he was not talking of the 
matter from his general theories on municipal ownership, 
but from a familiarity with the details of the present 
system, and from a conviction of its iniquity. Perhaps 
the speech gained by coming so closely after Mr. 
Chaplin’s, but it had the effect, to me at least, of being 
the best that I had heard delivered by the Member for 
Battersea. ee a 

-.« The debate on Tuesday was in itself (if Londoners 
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and Socialists will pardon me) of somewhat larger 
import, and touched a matter more nearly concerning 
our welfare. It was a very instructive sight. Had you 
taken some foreigner (I hope there were no foreigners 
there) and put him in the gallery, some such dialogue as 
this might have taken place :— 

Foreigner—" Who is that tall, weary gentleman, who 
looks as though he had fallen asleep?” 

Answer—" That is the Leader of the House, the chief 
of the Executive, as it is represented in the House of 
Commons.” 

F.—* And what is that empty bench on which he is 
sitting?” 

Answer—“ That is the Government bench.” 

F,—* Why are there so few people here ?” 

Answer—“ Because the subject bores them.” 

F,—“ What is the subject ?” 

Answer— India; one of the free, self-governing 
communities that make up our unaggressive empire.” 

F.— Who is that gentleman who has a flower in 
his buttonhole and makes jokes ?” 

Answer— That is a member of the class that 
governs India.” 

F.—* And what is he talking about ?” 

Answer—“ About a horrible famine that concerns a 
quarter of the 200 millions that live in that considerable 
province.” 

Sir William Wedderburn gave the House facts, 
facts, facts ; Mr. Smith, in spite of his faults of delivery, 
was convincing precisely because he relied upon the 
same invincible basis ot truth. Mr. Maclean was as 
effective as these, and even more so, because he also 
brought forward facts—the evidence of his eyes. But 
though no one denied these facts, though it was admitted 
that this famine was of a severity more appalling than 
any that had been known before, though we had on our 
hands in this matter a disaster second only to the war in 
South Africa, there was not a word of reply or of dis- 
cussion, worth calling discussion, on the other side. 
The Government and its supporters might argue that 
this was not a debate on the famine but on the necessity 
for an inquiry, indeed Sir Lewis spoke with some disdain 
of such a demand when there were “tons of Blue- 
books” to answer it. 

But for all that the debate was in reality a debate 
on the Famine itself and not on the proposal for an 
inquiry. Sir Lewis Maclver’s speech was an excellent 
proof of this ; and what an appalling thing that such a 
speech should be delivered in the English House of 
Commons upon such a matter! That Lord George 
Hamilton should have made the common official excuses, 
that Sir Henry Fowler should have supported the 
Government on this as on other occasions, such inci- 
dents were only to be expected, but it was deplorable 
that an Anglo-Indian, an experienced official, should 
have betrayed in this matter the optimism that corrupts 
half our public action. That optimism has given us in 
another Department the South African reverses ; must 
we let it stand in every branch of administration until 
each in its turn is taught its folly by disaster? To 
listen to that speech, interlarded with jests about the 
“ Racing-tape at the Reform Club” and the “ wine that 
a man in London buys at the Stores,” delivered with 
pleasant smiles and with an air of self-satisfaction that 
would have been hardly in place if the speaker had been 
announcing the best of news, was to despair of the 
official mind. Our guns are better guns, our officials 
more instructed and diligent, our salaries lower for the 
work done, our jobs less frequent, our whole society 
more excellent and in better working than those of any 
other nation at this or any other time. Well, if this 
optimism is a necessary part of the polity, continue it 
must and meet its own correction, but such correc- 
tion is not always of a kind that can be “ muddled 
through,” 


CLiMax, 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
COLONIES, 


BY THE LATE LORD FARRER. 


(Written in 1895 and forwarded to us by his 
representative.) 


S it not possible to make something useful out of the 
House of Lords? At present it is a faincant, obso- 
lete institution, too weak to resist where resistance is desir- 
able, too idle to do work, too far removed from popular 
sentiment to take any real interest in what the country 
wants. At this moment, when there are numerous 
commissions and committees of inquiry on all kinds ot 
subjects, it has only one public committee sitting on 
Sunday lectures! Moreover, it is in danger, if it ever 
becomes a reality, of emphasising the odious distinction 
between “classes and masses” by becoming the repre- 
sentative of the “ Haves” as against the “ Have-nots.” 

There is one branch of its work which is still 
alive—viz., its appellate jurisdiction. In form the whole 
House is still the highest Judicial Court of Appeal for the 
United Kingdom, though its duties are now only done 
by the few Law Lords. Alongside of this Court of 
Appeal is another—the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—which is the highest Court of Appeal for the 
Empire. That court already consists, to some extent, 
of the same Law Lords who sit in the House of Lords; 
but it is a more elastic court, and contains other lawyers 
and not only lawyers. Specially qualified persons are 
put upon it for special purposes—e.g., Indian judges, 
the Archbishops, and statesmen, such as Sir J. Graham, 
Lord Cardwell, Lord Sherbrooke, and others are, or 
have been, members of it. It really decides many of the 
same questions of English law as the House of Lords, 
because it is the highest Court of Appeal from Colonies 
which have English law. At the present moment there 
is an urgent demand, which was recognised by the late 
Government, for placing upon it more efficient repre- 
sentatives of the great English-speaking Colonies: not 
retired and effete Judges, but able men in full vigour, 
who know the Colonies and their wants. 

Now does not this state of things point to a possible 
development, which might in the end lead to something 
like a Council of the Empire, and which might invest 
this Council with some of the historic dignity of the 
House of Lords? “If the effete, hereditary House of 
Peers could be turned into a Council of distinguished 
men representing the whole Empire, and dealing with 
Imperial questions, both legal and administrative, a 
growing want might be supplied, and an old institution 
turned to new uses. 

This is very vague talk ; and may be a dream: but 
it is well sometimes to have big dreams. To realise such 
dreams would need many lives and much statesmanship 
of a high order. But some steps pointing in that direc- 
tion are suggested by the above considerations. 

Suppose that the Judicial Commitice of the Privy 
Council were strengthened, as it must be, by able 
lawyers and statesmen from the colonies and from India. 
Suppose that the Judicial Committee, so strengthened, 
were amalgamated with the Law Lords in the House of 
Lords into one Appellate Tribunal for the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. Suppose that instead of 
being a Committee of the Privy Council, it became a 
Standing Committee of the House of Lords. Suppose, 
further, that to this Committee or branches of this Com- 
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mittee were referred all judicial questions now referred 
to the House of Lords and the Privy Council; and 
suppose, finally, that the Government have power to 
refer to this Committee important administrative ques- 
tions touching the empire as distinguished from the 
United Kingdom. There might, if these suppositions 
could be realised, be within the House of Lords a 
powerful Standing Committee, which might really do 
important work of the highest character, which might 
gradually absorb all the active functions of the House of 
Lords, and which might eventually become a Second 
Chamber of great influence, but with a sphere of work 
outside the ordinary legislative functions of the House 
of Commons. If it became strong in these directions it 
would at the same time be more capable than it is at 
present of exercising the function of revising and com- 
pleting the imperfect and over-hasty legislation of the 
House of Commons—a function which surely might 
still, if exercised under sufficient care and by able men, 
be of great service, and which might be exercised by 
them with advantage without interfering with the ulti- 
mate permanent authority of the House of Commons, 

This is a thought which has often crossed my mind, 
and which may perhaps be worth consideration by other 
minds, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO STATE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—I note with entire satisfaction that Sir Hugh 
Gilzean-Reid, who very courteously takes me to task in your 
last issue, is in agreement with the main thesis of my article, 
to which he otherwise objects :— 

“It is most desirable,” he writes, “for the sake of all con- 
cerned that the Congo State should be taken absolutely over, 
so as to become part of the ‘ Belgian Empire.’ ” 

Exactly. But if the Congo State is the model Government 
which Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid makes out to be the case, why 
change it? What a pity to extinguish a rule so beneficent. I 
say it is a bad rule, and should be done away with. Mv critic 
paints the beauties of its administrative regime in glowing 
colours : and yet he does not want to prolong its existence. 
Singular inconsistency ! 

I pass on to certain statements which Sir Hugh Gilzean- 
Reid puts forward, as it were, in opposition to mine. Briefly, 
their substance appears to be this. 

In fifteen years “nearly a million square miles of 
savages” have to a large extent been brought under conditions 
of peaceful industry. Such “mistakes” as have arisen—Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid admits that there have been “ mistakes ”— 
belong to the “ past,” an expression of opinion which is some- 
what qualified by the subsequent acknowledgment that 
“recent” allegations are being inquired into. Charges of mal- 
administration should not be listened to because they are “too 
often originated by discarded State officials and discredited 
missionaries.” 

Before examining these statements in detail, I may 
perhaps be permitted to remark that even if they were wholly 
incontrovertible, they would in no sense constitute a reply to 
my article. I gave succinct reasons why the Congo State 
should not be allowed by the Powers to prolong its existence 
beyond February 4th, 1901. Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid makes 
no serious attempt to meet any of my charges, contenting 
himself with the enunciation of general platitudes. I will 
now take Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid’s statements one by one :— 

“ Within the brief period of twelve or fifteen years ‘ nearly 
1,000,000 square miles of savages,’ as it has been put, have 
been to a large extent brought under conditions of peaceful 
industry.” 

This looks impressive, In poigt of fact it is ridiculous. The 
extent of the Congo Free State is just over 1,000,000 square 


miles. The white population is under 3,000. Is it conceivable 
that 3,000 white men (four-fifths of whom are in the Congo for 
objects the reverse of philanthropical), scattered over 1,000,000 
square miles, much of which is covered with impenetrable 
primzeval forests wherein no white man has ever yet set foot, 
should in fifteen years have been able to bring the natives 
inhabiting that vast area under conditions of “ peaceful 
industry”? It might be useful, by the way, to inquire what 
Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid means by peaceful industry. But a 
mere comparison of the above figures is sufficient, on the face 
of it, to show how inherently foolish the contention is. I give 
my critic credit for all sincerity, but cannot help remarking 
that statements of this kind are the merest clap-trap, out of 
place in any serious discussion :— 

“ But all this (the ‘mistakes,’ &c.) is past ; the laws for the 
protection of life and property are rigorously enforced ; 
offences are promptly investigated and punished ; and adminis- 
trators, civil and military, of the highest type, are now associated 
with the sovereign in a work to which, amidst darkness and in 
light, he has devoted his unswerving energies, and which 
makes ‘big history.’” (The italics are mine.) 

Let us see how this stands the test of investigation. Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid invites us to bury the past. Very good. 
Of the present only will I speak. In English newspapers of 
February 27th there appears an interview with Mr. Grogan, 
the well-known African explorer, who has just returned from 
a remarkable expedition in the Dark Continent. The follow- 
ing extracts from his account are eloquent of the blessings of 
King Leopold’s rule :— 

“From the north of Albert Lake to Lake Mweru there is a 
perfect state of chaos. Whole districts are administered by 
incompetent officials, often non-commissioned officers and the 
troops—.c., the Congo State troops, are the lowest type of 
natives, almost invariably cannibals.” 

These Belgian administrators of the “ highest type,” as Sir Hugh 
Gilzean-Reid says, seem to be partial to cannibal troops. Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid might with advantage consult Dr. Hinde’s 
book on the Arab campaign, in which the writer explains how 
the cannibal soldiery of the Congo State feasted at night on 
the dead bodies of the enemy. To return to Mr. Grogan. 
The explorer proceeded along the west coast of Lake Albert 
in British territory, adjacent to the Congo Free State. He 
says :— 

“The people were terrorised and were living in marshes 
a The Belgians have crossed the frontier, descended 

into the valley, shot down large numbers of natives— 
British subjects—driven off the young women and cattle, and 
actually tied up and burned the old women. I do not 
make these statements without having gone into the 
matter . . . I remarked on the absence of women, and the 
reason for this was given. . It was on further 
inquiry that I was assured by the natives that white men had 
been present when the old women had been burnt. In each 
village I heard the same tale. The natives said that the troops 
had come from the adjacent Belgian posts—the nearest was 
only a few miles across the frontier—and they even described 
to me the personal appearance of the white officers with the 
troops. . . . For days the natives left me to starve until 
I hit upon the idea of calling myself Lugard’s brother, and of 
producing Colonel Lugard’s photograph which I happened to 
have with me. Then the wretched people came to me and 
asked why the British had deserted them.” 

Does Mr. Grogan come under the title of “discarded State 
official or discredited missionary?” Has Sir Hugh Gilzean- 
Reid taken the trouble to read the accounts published in 
February last by American witnesses of similar atrocities in 
the Congo State? Presumably not. For his benefit I append 
the following extracts :— 

“Ever since our Mission was established here at Lucbo in 
18y2 we have known of outrages being perpetrated, or at least 
permitted by the State in that region. Almost daily slaves are 
brought here and exposed for sale by Zappo-zaps—a cruel 
cannibalistic people who are armed and kept by the Stale at its 
post Lualabourg, and are used by the State officers there as 
plunderers, tribute collectors and _ slave-raiders. 

Recently a band of these marauders were sent to some villages 

only a few hours from one of our Mission stations. . 

The whole region was soon ina state of terror. . . ‘a W e 

decided to send one of our missionaries to investigate the whole 

affair. . . . . He has now returned, and reports having 
witnessed the most horrible outrages perpetrated upon innocent 
and harmless people, whose only crime is that they happen to 
live within the border of the Independent State, are unarmed 
and cannot successfully resist these hordes of plun- 
derers, who are armed and sent out by the State autho- 
rites. 1 only. mention some of the things he saw 
The Zappo-zaps had a large stockade, Into this they had 
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invited the chiefs, sub-chiefs and prominent men of the neigh- 
bouring village + ith their women. When well inside the 
stockade the gates were closed. A big tribute of slaves, ivory 
and rubber was demanded. When the people could not pay 

] wn like dogs inthe stockade. . . . . e 


they were shot < 
saw and counted betees n forty and fifty dead bodies. 


He saw the blood inside the stockade and the smell was terrible. 
‘ He saw eight rifles . He saw seventy-one 
right hands which had been cut off to be taken back to the 
State offices at Lualabourg as a token that the work had been 
well done. . . He saw a large State flag on a pole 
inside the stock: ade. The leader of the gang said that the Sfate 
officer had given him the rifles. The officer had also 
given him powder and caps for percussion cap guns, of which 
kind he saw very many. ; These barbarities had 
been going on for more than two mouths , only four 
or five days’ march from the State post at Lualabourg and only 
two days from some of the small State outposts. 
This very night, as it is known that some Sfate officers are on 
the road near here, we can safely say that within a radius of 
seventy-five miles from Luebo there are 40,000 people sleeping 
out in the forests without shelter, and this, too, in the rainy 
season.” (The italics are mine.) 
said to have been laid before Pre- 
sident McKinley. Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid will no doubt 
urge that these American missionaries are “discredited”! If 
space permitted, I could quote extensively from Lieutenant 
Andrew's experiences—a British officer lately in the Congo 
Free State service who returned to this country last June—and 
from Mr. A. B. Lloyd’s admirable book Dwarf Land and 
Cannibal Country, just published by Fisher Unwin. 

No, we need not rake up the past to condemn the admini- 
stration of the Congo Free State. The present affords ample 
evidence to convince ninety-nine people out of every hundred 
as to the manner in which King Leopold's agents carry on 
their civilising mission. And the accounts of these atrocities 
which see daylight are as a drop in the ocean. For one man 
who will say what he has seen, how many others are com- 
pelled by their own interests to be mute?—men whose par- 
ticular circumstances force them to return to this land of 
horrors. I could name a dozen whose tongues are tied for 
personal reasons. The régime which exists in the Congo Free 
State is an outrage upon humanity. It has nowhere been 
condemned more scathingly than in Belgium by Professor 
Cattier of the Brussels University (Droit ct Administration de 
l'Etat Indépendant du Congo). Mr. Cattier’s condemnation is 
allthe more noteworthy in that he believes in the capacity of 
the Belgian people to colonise, a belief which, as I pointed 
out in my last article, I entirely share. But in no sense can 
the administration of the Congo State be called a Belgian 
administration. It is a one-man business, and it is run upon 
lines which recall the exploits of Pizarro and the other con- 
quisiladores of Peru. The very laws and decrees of the Congo 
State are so framed by the King of the Belgians as to place the 
natives absolutely and unreservedly in the hands of incom- 
petent and third-rate officials upon whom there is no practical 
check whatever, and part of whose duty it is to force tribute 
out of the blacks, if necessary by violence. 

Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid reproaches me for not being 
sufficiently broad-minded to realize the grandeur of the 
King’s ideas. What is there which can be called grand in 
this sordid money-making concern? What grandeur is there 
in constituting the richest rubber-producing districts of the 
Congo State into—a Domaine privé where only the King can 

. trade—I was going to say, but the word hardly 
does justice to the facts? What grandeur is there in holding 
45 per cent. in the shares of a company, the Societe Anversoise 
du Congo, whose director in Africa is Major Lothaire, the 
murderer of Stokes, who succeeds in driving the natives so well 
that, notwithstanding continual risings (another one has just 
occurred—the fourth, I think, in the space of eighteen 
months), the shares of this so-called “Company” stand to-day 
at :— 


These statements are 


ebtincdiavieniiied 456 

£540 to £000 
Do these figures, which Sir Hugh Gilzean-Reid can easily 
confirm if he thinks fit, represent a legitimate commercial 
undertaking. Other Congo rubber shares in which the King 
is largely interested are standing at colossal premiums. In 
one case £20 shares are at £120, in another case £20 shares 
are-at 4140, ang So op. “These inflated holdjngs are the 
measure of wrefchedness of the Congo. natives? What 
grandeur is there in paying for private escapades, which are 


£2 ordinary shares .. 
420 preference Ghares.............ccecsessese 


the common talk of every Chancellery in Europe, out of the 
blood and anguish wrung from thousands of miserable 
negroes ? 

I have no space left to argue the point as to the King 
being opposed to annexation or not. I absolutely dispute Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid’s statements, and I am ready to pursue the 
matter if the Editors see fit. 

Vague platitudes, high-sounding phrases, admirable 
sentiments expressed in flowery language, hypocritical 
appeals to philanthropical aims—these are the assets of the 
Congo State. _Illegality, violence, plunder and abominable 
cruelty—such are its liabilities, and they are scrawled in letters 
of blood all over the Congo Basin, wherever waves the blue 
flag with the yellow star, prostituting the civilization which it 
professes to represent. 

Yours truly, 


THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE, 


Rotterdam, Wednesday. 


THE EDUCATION CODE, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In your editorial last week you state that “ meetings 
of teachers on the one hand, and of those interested in the 
management of successful schools and in every kind of 
advanced and special public education are unanimous in 
condemnation” of the New Code. In the interests of truth and 
education may I refer you to the Schoolmaster of March 31st— 
the official organ of the N.U.T.? A perusal of the evidence 
collected in that paper will show that while the opinions of 
teachers and educationists are opposed to some features in the 
New Code, yet on the whole they welcome it as a great advance 
in the right direction. It would take too much space to quote 
evidence in detail, but perhaps I may give the concluding 
words of the leading article in that paper as a fair summary of 
the general opinion of those actually engaged in education. 

“Certainly a very grave responsibility will in our opinion 
rest upon any one who pushes his obiections to the sins ot 
omission in the Code so far as to cause to be set at naught the 
wishes of its commissions.” . we: change “that 
every true educationist ought to hail with delight.” This does 
not mean that there is no room for amendment, but it certainly 
is not unanimous condemnation. 


Yours truly, 


CAMPBELL R. HONE. 


April 4, 1900. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Respectful amazement is the mildest term to express 
the emotion with which those of your readers who know South 
Africa must have contemplated Mr. J. A. Hobson's recent 
article on Sir Alfred Milner. 

When Mr. Hobson was in the Transvaal it was, I believe, 
complained of him that he gave the intelligent, respectable 
Uitlander element scant opportunity of stating their case. He 
did not seek them, and when a representative member of their 
community (the chairman of the Chamber of Commerce) 
sought Mr. Hobson, the latter was off to Pretoria, having dis- 
missed Witswatersrand somewhat briefly for one who was 
about to base on that visit a series of authoritative decisions. 

My point is, however, that Mr. Hobson seems to have cared 
to see little of those with whom he felt himself in little 
sympathy, and that I am tempted to think he never even met 
Sir Alfred Milner. How else can one account for any man’s 
talking of Sir Alfred's “cold, arrogant demeanour, serviceable 
enough perhaps in an Egyptian satrap,” which—Mr. Hobson 
goes on—“chilled and estranged the feelings of Dutch 
Afrikanders”? Who that ever talked for half-a-minute with 
Sir Alfred Milner, or was in Cape Town in the early days of 
his sojourn there, thinks of him as “cold or arrogant,” or 
believes that he ever “chilled and estranged” a solitary 
Afrikander? Politically many Afrikanders have disapproved 
a Governor and, High Commissioner, whose tendegcy they 
perceived was ever towards 4 rigid equality between races. 
But of Sir Alfred's personal popularity from the first there can 
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be no question, and that personal popularity remains unshaken. 
Even with that little band of political wire-pullers who sit at 
the receipt of impressionable’ correspondents from England 
whom they may convert to their own views (specially adjusted 
for the purpose), the Governor's personal relations remain 
pleasant. If Mr. Hofmeyr were within the four mile radius 
and could be appealed to on this point, he would have no 
choice but to bear me out. As for Afrikanders generally, I 
know farm houses where Dutch acquaintances of my own, 
disapproving the High Commissioner in their heart as the 
representative of that British Imperial factor to which they 
are not devoted, have a distinct affection for Sir Alfred Milner, 
whose entire absence of “that rigorous insistence upon the 
petty formalities which belong to his exalted position,” the 
characteristic imputed to him by Mr. Hobson, has reminded 
them, curiously enough, of Sir George Grey. 

No! Mr. Hobson must “ try back” and rather accuse Sir 
Alfred Milner of being Machiavellian in that entire simplicity and 
quiet geniality, that sincere and modest gentle manliness which 
has impressed every one with whom he has been brought 
into contact in South Africa as in England. For no one will 
believe in this “ cold and arrogant demeanour,” any more than 
in that statement of the Afrikander lady—*“ Sir Alfred told me 
that he had not been properly received in any town in South 
Africa’""—who had so maladroitly pulled Mr. Hobson's leg. 
Both are incredible, and I find inspire grins even among “ pro- 
Boers,” not conviction. But parti pris will carry good men 
far. Mr. Hobson contends that Sir Alfred Milner’s statement 
last May, that “thousands of men peacably disposed and, if 
left alone, perfectly satisfied with their position as British 
subjects are being drawn into disaffection,’ was baseless. 
One had thought that the thousands of Cape Dutchmen who 
a few months later were in armed rebellion against the Queen 
were justification enough of Sir Alfred Milner’s very mild 
expression. But it seems it was all Sir Alfred Milner’s fault ; he 
deliberately intended “to provoke disloyalty by suggestion !”’ 
It is a testimony indeed to Sir Alfred’s powers of hypnotism, 
or else a wonderful moral. A rugged, loyal, sensitive people 
are “accused” of being “drawn into disaffection.” What 
would they naturally do to prove their “ accuser” mistaken ? 
Why! Rebel of course ! 

Sad consequence, Sirs, of political prejudice to the single 
eye that thus far prevents the judgment of an honourable able 
Englishman like Mr. Hobson, 

Yours truly, 
C. Boyp. 
London, March 28th, 1900. 


FUNK AND WAGNALL'S CYCLOPEDIA. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—May I add a short supplement to Mr. Trevelyan's 
review—appearing in this week’s SPEAKER—of Messrs. Funk 
and Wagnall’s Cyclopedia of Classified Dates? I have not seen 
the complete work, but during the last two months I have 
frequently looked through some “sample pages” sent me by 
the publishers, These pages did not reveal to me the general 
scheme of arrangement—of which Mr. Trevelyan speaks 
highly—but they bear evidence of considerable faults of 
execution in details. These I will, by your leave, illustrate 
from pages 894, 895, dealing with Great Britain and Ireland, 
1674-1682. 

1. Misprinis. For instance, frst for first, De Taerehico 
Comburendo, for De Haeretico Comburendo, and History of the 
Revolution for the title of Burnet’s work. 

2. Mistakes. Under 1679 Gilbert Burnet is described as 
“Bishop of Salisbury” and Sidney Godolphin as “ Earl 
Godolphin”; the discredited spelling Sir Edmunddury 
Godfrey is retained; and John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount Dundee, is called “ Viscount Claverhouse” at the 
date of the battle of Drumclog. In two distinct columns the 
Parliamentary Test Act of 1678 is attributed to the years 1677 
and 1678 respectively, and is in each case inexactly sum- 
marized. It is, perhaps, hardly a “mistake” to speak of 
Roman Catholics as “Catholics,” or of the United Provinces 
as “ Holland,” ; byt it is not obvious that the popular usage of 
those terms is superior ‘to the scientific usage. 

' 3. Omtissions. These are chiefly noticeable in respect of 





constitutional history—e.g., the lapse of the Licensing Act in 
1679 is not mentioned; Carrs Case is ignored; and no 
mention is made of the important fact that the Seven Days’ 
Parliament of 1681 met at Oxford. Was it not worth while to 
add to the record of the “ appearance” of Filmer’s Patriarcha 
in 1680 the fact that it was a posthumous publication ? 

There may be other blemishes on these two pages ; those 
enumerated above are simply such as are visible on inspection 
and without going through any elaborate process of testing 
and verification. 

It appears to me also that the “classification” of dates 
into topics is better conceived than executed. It is useful to 
have the events distributed in more or less natural groups ; it 
would be still more useful, in my opinion, to carry this distri- 
bution some steps further. The principal columns, for 
instance, might be so arranged that the events of the same 
year fell as nearly as possible into the same horizontal line ; 
the Scots and Irish events might advantageously be placed 
apart by themselves; and perhaps also the entries under 
“Science” and “ Letters ” might be blended together. 

Would it be too much to ask Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls 
to work up their Cyclopedia of Classified Dates to the same 
high level as is attained in their Sfandard Dictionary ? I have 
been constantly using the latter work for some months, and 
have not come across a single misprint or mistake of any kind 
(except the premature abolition of the Senior Wranglership at 
Cambridge). The moral, I take it, is that works of this kind 
cannot be done single-handed ; and that moral seems to be 
much more completely realised on the other side of the 
Atlantic than on this. 


Yours faithfully, 
C, S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 
Clive Vale, Cambridge, 20th March, 1900, 


LIBERAL IMPERIALISM. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I am exceedingly glad to see the Rector of 
Holdenby’s letter to you. At the last election I tried to help 
the Liberal candidate for this (North Oxfordshire) division, 
took the chair at one or two of his local meetings, &c. 

Iam an out-and-out Home Ruler and should like to so 
help again, but over and over again the damping feeling comes 
back, “Is it worth worth while troubling if it means bringing 
back to power such men as Sir Henry Fowler ?” 

This feeling dates back to one evening some years ago 
when I was in the House of Commons Gallery, and heard Sir 
Henry Fowler deliver a very “powerful” speech on the 
Liquor Traffic Question. This speech was so entirely on mere 
expediency grounds, so devoid of anything ethical, that its 
bad impression has remained with me ever since. 

Is not the attempt to hold together as “ the Liberal party” 
believers in military Imperialism and those who still have a 
faint idea that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation”—that a 
peaceful and gentlemanly foreign policy is desirable—an 
attempt “to serve two masters”? These words, actions and 
policies are irreconcilable. 

Yours truly, 
J. MARSHALL STURGE, 
Evencroft, Charlbury, Oxon, 21st March, 1goo. 


A CORRECTION, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—As your contributor “Climax” complains in the 
current number of THE SPEAKER that the Times gave Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor's speech on Irish financial relations “in a 
few lines of oratio obliqua,” perhaps you will allow me to 
observe that these few lincs extend to rather more than a 
column and a quarter. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. A. BRopriss. 
Reporters’ Gallery, House of Commons, April 3. 

{We much regret the unfortunate error made by our 
contributor in naming the Times as the paper which hé had in 
his mind, and offer our apologies to our correspondent.— 
Eps. SPEAKER. | 


ed 
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REVIEWS, 


PRATERITA. 


PR&TERITA. Vol. III. By John Ruskin. London: George Allen. 
ON THE OLD Roap. Vols. I., I., II. By John Ruskin. London: 
George Allen. 


THEsE latest volumes of the relatively cheap edition of Ruskin’s 
writings have a peculiar and mournful interest to lovers of his 
great personality and work. The matter of the final volume 
of Preterita is light, doing little more than furnish a reminder 
of the veracious fulness and facility with which Ruskin set 
before the world the minutest details of his outer and his inner 
life, yet never losing aught of true dignity in the setting. Two 
passages, however, relating to the leonine days following the 
production of the first volume of Modern Painters deserve to 
be recalled as illustrating the quickness of his playful 
criticism :— 

“ Sometimes, indeed, an incident happened that was amusing 
or usefultome. I heard Macaulay spout the first chapter of 
Isaiah without understanding a syllable of it; saw the Bishop 
of Oxford taught by Sir Robert Inglis to drink sherry-cobbler 
through a straw ; and formed one of the worshipful concourse 
invited by the Bunsen family to hear them ‘talk Bunsenese’ 
and see them making presents to—each other—from their 
family Christmas-tree, and private manger of German Magi.” 
‘The second passage describes his intercourse with Lord 

Palmerston on matters political :-— 

“ He disputed no principles with me (being, I fancied, partly 
of the same mind with me about principles) but only feasi- 
bilities ; whereas in every talk permitted me more recently by 
Mr. Gladstone, he disputes all the principles before their appli- 
cation, and the application of all that get past the dispute. 
D'Israeli differed from both in making a jest alike of principle 
and practice.” 

On the Old Road has larger value, giving a conspectus of 
the entire range of Ruskin’s life work, as illustrated by frag- 
ments of writing on almost all essential themes during his 
long literary life, between 1834 and 1885. Some of the least 
known and most significant of all his writings are to be found 
in these volumes, the first two concerned primarily with Art, 
the third with Literature, Theology and Economics. 

In the first volume, setting aside the richly wrought but 
somewhat ponderous review articles on Lord Lindsay's 
Christian Art and Eastlake’s History of Oil Painting, we 
come upon the more popular comparative study of “ Sir 
Joshua and Holbein,” in which by simple example he seeks to 
enforce the central moral of his art criticism and relate it to 
the criticism of life which is growing on him :— 

“There is probably some strange weakness in the painter 
and some fatal error in the age, when in thinking over the 
examples of this greatest work for some type of culminating 
loveliness or veracity, we remember no expression either of 
religion or heroism and instead of reverently naming a 
Madonna di San Sisto, can only whisper modestly, ‘ Mrs. 
Pelham feeding chickens.’ ” 

The same volume also contains a reprint of the famous 
pamphlet on “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” by which as early as 1851 
Ruskin vindicated the claims to serious attention of the much 
misunderstood and much vilified new school. 

These early essays, dealing often with the minutia of 
some special art, enable us to see everywhere traces of the 
gathering thoughts and passions which, after 1860, induced 
him to claim the wider rvle of social reformer. His studies 
in architecture best help us to understand this growth of 
purpose ; for, as he tells us, it was from the history of archi- 
tecture that he first came to a plain comprehension of the laws 
of natural growth and decay and their distinctively moral 
nature. His essay on “The Opening of the Crystal Palace” 
as earlyas 1854 exhibits in some startling passages the Jeremiad 
strain of his prophetic mind turning upon the garish falsehoods 
of a tawdry modern civilization which errs equally in its 
architectural restorations and its architectural novelties. The 
horrors of modern industrial city life had long been growing 
in his heart before he penned the famous passage which 
amazed the Institute of British Architects in 1865, describing 
our— 

“cities in which the streets are not the avenues for the 
passing and procession of a_happy people, but the drains_ for 


the discharge of a tormented mob, in which the only object in 
reaching any spot is to be transferred to another ; in which 
existence becomes mere transition, and every creature is only 
one atom in a drift of human dust, a current of interchang- 
ing particles, circulating here by tunnels underground, and 
there by tubes in the air ; for a city, or cities, such as this no 
architecture is possible—nay, no desire of it is possible to their 
inhabitants.” 

The second volume is chiefly valuable for “ The Cestus of 
Aglaia” papers, originally printed in the Art F¥ournal of 1865- 
66, which are a luminous and concise rendering of his leading 
principles of art, with some special reference to engraving, 
and which set forth with the ripeness of middle life his great 
Art-creed :— 

“That there is a cultivated art among ali great nations, 
inevitably necessary to them as the fulfilment of one part of 
their human nature. None but savage nations are without art, 
and civilized nations who do their art ill, do it because there is 
something deeply wrong at their hearts.” 

The most intrinsically valuable of the volumes is the 
third, containing much of Ruskin’s thought which is given 
nowhere else, or nowhere so forcibly. Nowhere is the true 
sanity and the amiable perversity of Ruskin’s outlook on 
modern literature so bravely exhibited as in that set of papers 
contributed in late life to the Nineteenth Century under the title, 
“Fiction, Fair and Foul,” in which the majesty of Scott is 
championed against the “fetid putrescence, the entire product 
of modern imagination, amusing itself with destruction of the 
body and busying itself with aberration of the mind.” It is 
characteristic of modern readers that the minutely acute and 
reverent study of the Waverley novels, here given, has slipped 
out of the minds of most, while the only sentence which has 
stuck is the abominally unjust phrase which dubs the major 
part of the characters in George Eliot's Mill on the Floss 
“the sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus.” But underneath 
the fiery indignation which leads him to such injustice, there 
remains a sound heart and a keen, seeing intellect. “ Noscitur 
a Sociis” is nowise truer than of the friendships we make 
with books, and perhaps the ablest commentary upon Ruskin’s 
mind is that given in a criticism upon “ Lubbock’s Best 
Hundred Books,” contributed to the Pall-Mall Gazette, which 
I have never seen reproduced. 

Two other papers in the last volume of On the Old Road 
require a word of notice, one of them driving to the very roots 
of Ruskin’s economics, the other of histheology. To the lover 
of dialectical sword-play the essay on usury, in which Ruskin 
carves into small pieces the common sense of the Bishop of 
Manchester, has a priceless value, which is not diminished by 
the fact that it is precisely the Christian pretentions of a 
Bishop which expose him naked to a line of ethical criticism 
which glances scatheless from the tough hide of the ordinary 
business man. Ruskin’s argument against the validity of all 
interest is not convincing to the economist; but against a 
Christian moralist accepting, in some measure at any rate, the 
authority of the Church it is irrefutable. 

The other paper which deserves particular mention is that 
remarkably mature and learned pamphlet, Noles on the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds, in which, at the age of thirty-two, John 
Ruskin gave out the theory of a Church and of the authority 
of a clergy. 

Into all these volumes, and particularly into this last, 
politics in the deeper meaning of the term often penetrate. 
There is on page 189 of the third volume of On the Old Road 
a passage on “ patriotism” which, having regard to the windows 
of THE SPEAKER office, I dare not quote. Considering, how- 
ever, that on the strength of a mistaken potion about the uses 
of war in building national character John Ruskin’s autho- 
rity has been twisted into condonation of the present strife, 
I may quote the following passage from Usury :-— 

“ Who are the true ‘ makers of war,’ the promoters and supports 
of it, | showed long since in the note to the brief sentence in 
Unto This Last. ‘It is entirely capitalists’ (é.c., usurers’) wealth 
which supports unjust wars,’ ‘But to this statement I must 
add the one made to sec. 149 (see note) of Muncra Pulveris, 
that, if we could trace the innermost of all causes of modern 
war, they would be found not in the avarice or ambition, but 
the idleness of the upper classes.’ ‘They have nothing to do 
but to teach the yeasantry to kill each other’-—while that the 
peasantry aic tus teachable is further again dependent on 
their not having been educated primarily in the common law 
of justice. ‘ Piccisely according to the number of just men in a 


nation isitheir power offavoiding cither intestine or foreign 
war, 


J. A. Hopson. 
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THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


TAXATION OF LAND VALUES AND THE SINGLE Tax. By William 
Smart, LL.D. Glasgow : James Maclehose and Sons. 


Tuts little book follows close upon Professor Smart's volume 
on Distribution. In the earlier work he expressed his delight 
at the almost extravagant rectitude with which distributive 
justice in these realms makes some men rich and others poor. 
Through the present one there runs a thread of complacent 
satisfaction with the established order of taxes ; and here and 
there glimpses of the “reformer” and agitator wring from 
its author acry of peevish resentment. Why, for example, 
should people be discontented with having to pay for “the 
maintenance of armaments.” The Professor does not notice 
that “ maintenance” has meant a 25 per cent. increase in five 
years :-— 

“There always have been thieves at home and robbers 
abroad. The evil is in having the thieves, not in being able to 
defend oneself against them ; and the taxation for protection 
is no more an evil than the having to pay for food.” 

Again— 

“How is it that we hear so much grumbling about the 
increase of local rates? An increase in rates presumably 
reflects an increase in service done us. Why should we quarrel 
with paying for a thing if it is necessary and good ?” 

This is an argument for the nursery. What occupiers want 
to know is why owners and especially the owners of the 
ground do not contribute to rates. So long as rates remained 
an insignificant quantity the grievance was not acute. The 
visible ability of the occupier seems a very unfair basis either 
for onerous rates like the poor rate or for the beneficial rates. 

So far our criticism has been directed to Professor Smart's 
first chapter. Interesting and readable as it is, one feels that 
the argument is not consistent with itself or coherent with the 
rest of the book. For example, the duty of submission to the 
general will is a poor appeal to address to the grumbling 
ratepayer ; and it is an argument which can be turned against 
Professor Smart, for most of his book is devoted to an attack 
on the general will of Glasgow and London. At p. 36 he 
pillories the very piquant evidence given by the notorious 
Councillor John Ferguson to the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation. The quotation is too good to be omitted :— 

“Can you tell me,” asked one of the Commissioners, “ what 
views the Council of the City of Glasgow hold?” Councillor 
Ferguson :—“ They held four years ago that they would not 
support such a doctrine at all, and I told them I would change 
their convictions or their seats, and I have done it.” “And 
they have changed their convictions forthe sake of their seats 7” 
“| am not bound to know their reasons, but in point of fact they 
run out or vote for taxation of land values.” 

But we fancy from a sentence on the very last page of the 
book that Professor Smart must have an answer to this 
criticism. He will say: I distinguish between the general 
will which supports the existing order of rating and the 
* will of the-majority” which might change it. Here perhaps, 
in the convincing regions of casuistry, the question as to the 
orthodoxy of majoritic; may as well be left. _. 

Professor Smart has done useful work in exponnding apd 
criticising the resolutions of the London County Council 
(1898) and the Bill of the Glasgow City Council (1899), both of 
which were intended to promote the rating of land for 
municipal purposes. Professor Smart's attack upon the site 
value rate of 6d. in the pound begins as follows :— 

“This site value is not to be based on any actual rental 
received, nor is itto be found by division of the rateable value. 
It is to be determined by a separate valuation of the ground as 
apart from the buildings or the use to which it may actually be 
put; it is defined as ‘the annual rent which at the time of 
valuation may reasonably be expected for the land as a cleared 
site if let for buildings by an owner in fee’—the value of 
the site, in fact, if the buildings were burned down and the 
site was put up at auction.” 

Professor Smart has various objections to the proposal. The 
first, that “ the site-owners are already paying their full share,” 
is described as “an old answer and a strong answer.” We 
presume that it is the Scottish answer. In England, where 
the rates are not divided between the owner and the occupier, 
the favourite answer is that the site-rate would not hurt the 
ground landlord, for he would raise his rent by an equivalent 


‘ amount. Another objection is that such a rate would be a 


taxation of capital. A third, which naturally appeals to the 


academic mind, is that the proposal is impracticable. It is a 
very odd circumstance that whereas lawyers versed in rating 
practice and valuers see no difficulty whatever in the separate 
rating of sites as apart from superstructures—it is done every 
day—the Professor sees that there are “enormous difficulties 
in the way of such a valuation” and wastes pages and pages 
upon this barren topic. The Professor seems to think that an 
impracticable element is introduced into an Act of Parliament by 
the words “ may reasonably be expected.” He wishes us to 
notice that the site value in the proposed London Bill is not 
“ the actual realised value.” In discussing the Glasgow Bill, he 
writes :—“ Our assessor is asked to find out what some person— 
he knows not who—could make of the ground in circumstances 
at which he can only guess.” Now the doctrine of the hypo- 
thetical tenant is the very basis of our law of rating. The 
definition of annual value in the Acts of 1836 and 1869 is not 
the sum at which the ratcable hereditament is actually let, but 
the sum at which it might reasonably be expected to let. In 
the case of tied public-houses the courts have recently gone so 
far as to hold that the actual rent can in no case be taken 
even as a basis for rating purposes. 

But further criticism may safely be left to the reader, 
Professor Smart’s book will serve to popularise not to prejudice 
a great reform; for it is readable without being either per- 
suasive or convincing. 


F. W. He 





AN AMERICAN STATESMAN. 


CHARLES Francis ADAMS. By his son Charles Francis Adams. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin and Co, 


THE Life of Charles Francis Adams, who was American Minister 
to London during the trying days of the Civil War, should 
prove of interest to English as well as to American readers. 
Especially valuable is such a biography when written by the 
son of the veteran statesman, one of a family of uncommon 
ability. The Adams’ form part of an American aristocracy 
in the Greek sense of the word. Indeed, it would be hard to 
find in the modern world “aristoi” of a more true and dis- 
tinguished type than this remarkable family, which has given 
two Presidents to the United States, a diplomatist, and at the 
present time a family of unusually able brothers. This volume 
holds a useful and honoured place in the series of “ American 
Statesmen.” 

Charles Francis Adams the elder was born in 1807 ; his 
father was John Quincy Adams, his mother having been Miss 
Johnson of Maryland, the family of which Reverdy Johnson, 
also Minister to England, was a member. John Adams, 
second President, and one of the illustrious founders of the 
American Republic, was still living when his grandson was 
born, and did not die until 1826, almost at the same hour as 
Jefferson. John Quincy Adams became American Minister to 
Russia, and the young boy was partly educated at St. Peters- 
burg, where he acquired the useful art of speaking French 
with the accuracy usual in the society of that city. He 
afterwards came to England, and was sent to a school at 
Ealing, which experience, writes his son, “ caused him to under- 
stand the English character.” Apparently, some traits in that 
character did not please him, for “he retained no pleasant 
memories of the English character or of English boys.” That 
is not wonderful, for it was just after the war of 1812-14 
between the young Republic and Great: Britain, which John 
Quincy Adams helped to end by being associate@ With’ Henry 
Clay in the Treaty of Ghent. The rest of young Aditns’ 
education was carried on at the Boston Latin School, and 
Harvard University, where he graduated in 1825. It was in 
that very year his father became President of the United 
States, and young Adams naturally saw no little of the inner 
political life of the time in Washington. The proper thing 
for a young Harvard graduate of good family was to go to the 
bar, and this young Adams did, entering the office of Daniel 
Webster as a law student in 1828. John Quincy Adams was 
one of the two American Presidents who, after their term of 
office was expired, went into public life in a less dignifred 
capacity. The elder Adams was elected to Congress’ in 1830, 
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but he had been defeated by Jackson in his second contest 
for the Presidency. At the same time other calamities fell on 
the head of John Quincy Adams; he suffered financial loss 
and domestic affliction. Never, however, has America had a 
nobler public man ; he did his duty in Congress, and bravely 
died at his post when protesting in the national Capitol against 
the infamy of slavery. 

Charles Francis Adams entered the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and also undertook the editorship of the Boston Whig, 
and when the Free Soil party was formed to prevent the 
extension of slavery into the territories, he joined that 
phalanx. In a few years the Free Soil party was metamor- 
phosed and enlarged into the Republican party, and of that 
party Adams was an important member. He was not at all 
fanatical on the slavery question, by which we mean he did 
not take up the attitude of Garrison and Phillips. But when 
Adams was once roused—and it may be said of the family as 
a whole—he could soon develop a deep if ordinarily silent 
passion. Cold in outer aspect, but with a burning lava under 
the outward crust—that may be defined as his moral nature 
He spent one term in Congress, having been elected in 1858 
from his native State, and though he cannot be said to have 
become one of the leading figures in Washington in that 
troublous time of the days just before secession, yet he dis- 
tinguished himself in one way. He was the one strong 
Northerner to whom the Southern members, with their hot 
blood and their tremendous interests at stake, would listen. 
When in March, 1861, Lincoln's administration was formed, 
the President, on the recommendation of Seward, offered the 
London Legation to Mr. Adams. It was accepted and duly 
confirmed by the Senate. The picture of Lincoln as he 
appeared at the interview with Mr. Adams is of an uncouth 
man, very shabby, with coarse stockings, in manner constrained 
and shy. Lincoln seemed to regard the London Mission as of 
less importance than the disposal of the Chicago post-office, 
for after a few words to Mr. Adams, in which he said that the 
appointment was in reality Seward’s, not his, Lincoln, stretch- 
ing out his legs, turned to Seward, saying, “ Well, Governor, 
I've this morning decided that Chicago post-office appoint- 
ment.” Adams was a strong partisan of Seward, and would 
have had him President, and perhaps there is in consequence 
a slight tendency in this work to depreciate Lincoln. 

Arriving in London in May, 1861, Adams found practi- 
cally the whole of “society” hostile to his nation and his 
cause, if not to himself, and so things remained throughout 
his stay here. Invitations were few, official meetings were 
mostly unpleasant. Palmerston had said of his Cabinet, “ We 
are all Confederates here,” and with the exception of Corne- 
wall Lewis and Milner Gibson, this was true, though with 
characteristic magnanimity Mr. Gladstone in after years 
admitted that he had been mistaken. Palmerston was 
not only hostile, he was rude. The letter he wrote to 
Mr. Adams, with reference to the military administration 
of New Orleans by General Butler—which was none of 
Palmerston’s business—called forth from the American 
Minister a very vehement reply, though couched in perfectly 
polite language. A more indecent step has been rarely taken 
by a Premier than this letter to an accredited diplomatist on a 
purely domestic act of a foreign Government. Adams, like a 
wise mar, cultivated philosophy and kept his temper. Though 
boycotted by fashion, he gained the friendship of Cobden, 
Bright, Forster, Goldwin Smith and other friends of the 
North ; he noted the heroic attitude of the Lancashire working 
men, whose unselfish devotion to freedom moved him to deep 
admiration, and he went about to see what the so-called 
common people were like. He records a visit to Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle and to a smoking concert at Canterbury. He 
says, referring to the latter, that he knew the English could 
drink fairly well, but that he had no idea they were such 
smokers. The four years of thankless office wore him down, 
and he went back to America an old man, though still under 
sixty, glad to be home once more under his patrimonial trees. 

Still a member of the Republican party, Adams was, 
however, one of those disgusted with its deterioration, and 
opposed to a second term for General Grant. A so-called 
Liberal Republican Convention was held at Cincinnatiin 1872, 
at which an attempt was made to secure a nomination for 
Adams, but the fot fell on Horace Greeley, whose ¢andidature 
was four rire, and who was easily defeated. Later in the year 


Mr. Adams proceeded to Geneva as American member of the 
Alabama Claims tribunal. These, his son tells us, were happy 
days for Mr. Adams. “ Scenery, climate, occupation, sur- 
roundings, and above all, success "—combined to make him 
feel happy at Geneva. When he returned he had, as is truly 
said in this volume, a right to exclaim, as he did, “Jo triumphe,” 
for all issues between America and Great Britain were settled, 
and settled as he would have had them, fer, it is needless to 
say, Adams never entertained the slightest approval of the 
“indirect claims.” We gather that the last years of his life 
were not sunny. He had grown old early, his occupation was 
gone, many of his old friends had passed away, his own 
powers, mental as well as physical, began to decay. The 
present writer recalls him a few years before his death, a 
blanched, shrunken old man, retiring and sad. He had done 
his work and done it well, and when he died in 1886 at the 
age of seventy-nine, it could with truth be said of him that he 
had succeeded in the difficult task of adding even more 
renown to the illustrious name of Adams, 


WILLIAM CLARKE. 





NATURE, ETHICS, AND RELIGION. 
Evo.ution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. London : Methuen. 


“ Tr we accept the theory of evolution as true in science, how 
should it modify the thought and action of a man who wishes 
to do his best in this world?” To which Dr. Jevons replies, 
in substance, that the doctrine of evolution presents no more 
insoluble difficulties than any other theory to the speculative 
intellect, while, as for action, there is no reason whatever why 
the man in question should not go on doing hisbest. Certainly 
there is no need to quarrel with so healthy a conclusion ; and 
since the course of reasoning by which it is supported is 
recommended by its compression, urged with brilliant dialectic 
and vested with clear and forcible expression, this brief 
volume claims the attention of all readers to whom the ultimate 
questions of science, philosophy and religion are of any 
moment. 

Every age has its own fashion of apologetic. The pro- 
tracted historical conflict between religion and science 
constitutes a valuable study in the art of war. The frontier 
shifts ; the casus belli changes ; now it is an invasion in force, 
now a series of petty skirmishes, stubbornly defended fortresses, 
judicious accommodations. Philosophy finds herself in the 
position of a neutral state between the opposing forces ; 
anxious for peace, anxious to secure adjustments, anxious 
above all to support the cause whose predominance seems 
least likely to menace her own independence. Now, 
not the least significant nature of the intellectual history 
of these last years is that philosophy has shown a marked 
tendency to reconsider ber political attitude. It would be 
unjust to say that she has been captivated by the kind 
solicitations and the alluring promises of a power at 
length conscious of its weakness; it is mere matter 
of fact that that very philosophy to which in time past 
the man of science appealed, and not in vain, now seems 
disposed to throw at least the greater part of her influence 
into the opposite scale. Not without reason. Science, 
speaking through her votaries, has sometimes been clamant in 
her dogmatism ; sometimes ironically modest in her admissions. 
It was perhaps inevitable that those who were absorbed in the 
interpretation of sense experience should have been led to 
explain away religion as an obscurantist superstition. From 
the relegation of God to the réle of a remote cause it was an 
easy step to the neglect of a superfluous hypothesis, and only 
one further to an attitude of positive denial. The optimist, 
convinced that all evolution is progress, “ denies the distinction 
between good and bad, and implies that our moral convictions 
were illusions.” The pessimist assumes the reality of our 
moral ideals, but despairs of their final realisation. Each of 
them professes to make no assumptions beyond the data ; each 
treats as illusions certain portions of hunjan experience in the 
imagined interests of coysistenty ; each, as Dr. Jevons con- 
vincingly argues, cOmmits himself, in spite of protests, to “a 
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great act of faith"—faith in the ullimate structure of the 
phenomenal world, faith in the ineluctable uniformity of 
nature. So far the method of critical analysis has been legiti- 
mately used ; but when Dr. Jevons attempts to turna check 
into a rout his arguments become open to serious criticism. 
He has made the most of Professor Huxley's admissions ; but 
it would be difficult to find any passage in his works in which 
he confesses to accepting the belief in the uniformity of 
nature “ without evidence.” “ We believe that science is true 
for no other reason than that we wish it to be true” is a creed 
that Huxley would have emphatically repudiated. “We 
believe that science is true for no other reason than that the 
evidence for its truth is overwhelming, although from the 
nature of the case we admit that the proof of its truth could 
only be complete to an omniscient,” would represent much 
more accurately Huxley's real attitude. Dr. Jevons has no 
right to confuse “ the will to believe” with the necessity of 
accepting that hypothesis which best interprets the evidence 
available. There are faiths and faiths. There is faith assisted 
by evidence, faith without evidence, faith against evidence. 
Dr. Jevons has not clearly discriminated them. And, again, 
there is a scientific faith, an ethical faith, and a religious faith ; 
and these faiths are not necessarily in pari materia, as Dr. 
Jevons would assume. 

As long as the method employed is crilical, a writer is 
justified in tossing the burthen of proof to his opponents. 
But a treatise devoted to the re-establishment of faith cannot 
end with criticism ; sooner or later it must become construc- 
tive, formulate its definite conclusion, and marshal its proofs 
in their support. In the most interesting, if the least successful, 
part of his work, Dr. Jevons brings from his armoury weapons 
new and old, but all alike scoured, keen and incisive. The 
evidence for the uniformity of nature lies in the analysis of the 
phenomenal world ; the proof of the validity of morai distinc- 
tions lies in the self-determination of the will ; but where is 
the evidence of God? Evolution seems to supply the evidence 
of a real cosmic progress—a progress towards zsthetic and 
ethical perfection. But does the Cosmos proclaim a reason- 
able will, or do we cut the knot, and tortured by curious 
questionings or black misgivings assume a will, that would be 
reasonable were it not inscrutable? That nature is not just— 
as we construe justice—Dr. Jevons admits; is she merciful ? 
He answers, Yes ; but then “ mercy” turns out to be no more 
than indiscrimination. Mr. Balfour writes more truly and 
more honestly :— 

“ From the world as presented to us by science we might 
conjecture a God of power and a God of reason; but we 
could never infer a God who was wholly loving and wholly 
just.” 

No! the argument of purpose in evolution is, philosophically 
considered, worth neither more nor less than the argument of 
design in creation. It is, indeed, only the old dog in a new 
doublet ; and the old dog was soundly whipped by Hume. 

Translated into the tongue of idealism we are met with a 
newer and subtler version of the same argument, a version 
which Dr. Jevons presses into his service. If the cosmic 
process is a logical process and if moral distinctions are 
absolutely valid, we are bound to presuppose a mind which 
can go through a logical process and a moral consciousness 
which is timeless. For seeing that mind can only converse 
with mind, we have to assume that through the medium of 
phenomena and conscience the human mind is of necessity 
conversing with a universal mind. This reasoning, attractive 
as it is, has one great weakness. What is its security against 
“ solipsism” ? How is it possible to prove, on idealistic pre- 
misses, that the human mind is not dialoguing with itself 7 

Finally there is the evidence of the religious conscious- 
ness; the consciousness which asserts that there must be a 
God because the human heart craves to worship Him. And 
here our difficulty will be to follow the writer in his separation 
of the religious from the ethical consciousness. Fuslice he 
holds to be, if we interpret him aright, the ideal of human 
ethics, mercy the grand attribute of Deity, the revelation of 
the religious spirit. But what is mercy but omniscient 
justice? “Tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.” 

The real value of this singularly fresh and stimulating 
book is, perhaps, not quite the purpose of its author. It 
would certainly be ungrateful to relegate to the literature of 


_mere apologetic an argument of frank avowals and uncom- 





promising candour ; Dr. Jevons will have no reserves or accom- 
modations. Like all the best work of its kind, its real success 
is negative ; the positive arguments will have shrivelled into a 
merely historical interest, when the “agnostic” criticism will 
remain valid. While human hope and discontent endure 
attempts such as this will never be wanting; the “ bright 
shoots of everlastingness” will put forth a luxurant foliage of 
debate, which, whatever its value as proof, will serve for a 
testimony to the will to believe. Yet in a humble agnosticism 
lies hid the secret of true religion. “We drop the substance 
for the shadow when we believe not in God, but in some of 
God.” How much of this book and of its class is here 
confessed superfluous ! 


W. G. PoGson SiruH. 





THE MAKERS OF ANGLICANISM. 


Five Great OxForRD LEADERS : KEBLE, NEWMAN, PUsEY, LIDDON 
AND CHURCH. By the Rey. Aug. B. Donaldson, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary and Precentor of Truro. London: Rivingtons. 


Tu1sisa good little book. In less than 400 pages Mr. Donaldson 
gives an adequate account of five men whoall were famous ; who 
nearly all lived to be old; and who between them created 
Anglicanism. Of course, they did not create the Catholic 
faith, nor the Church of England, nor even the High Church 
tradition. All these things existed long before the eldest of 
the group was born. Mr. Keble always insisted that his 
theology was what his father had taught him, and Dr. Pusey 
expressly attributed his Eucharistic doctrine to his mother, 
Lady Lucy Pusey, who was born about 1770, and had “learnt 
it from older clergy.” Still less did these five men create 
Ritualism ; though, through the youngest of their number, 
Dr. Liddon, they had some contact with it. Ritualism 
sprang from the necessities of parochial work among 
the poor and the unlettered, who could be taught 
through the eye what they could not be taught through 
the ear. These five men, though, indeed, some of 
them had parishes, were essentially men of the Study, 
and taught the educated classes through the medium of books, 
or of sermons which afterwards became books. They were 
men of very different characters, gifts, antecedents, methods ; 
but each made a separate and effective contribution to one 
commoa object ; and that object was, in Newman's words, 
“to report to a forgetful generation what had been the 
theology of their fathers” —to rescue the characteristic doctrines 
of the Church of England from obscurity and neglect ; to 
show them in their right relation to Authority and to Reason ; 
and to apply them in practical shape to individual life and 
duty. 

’ Cardinal Newman dated the Oxford Movement (of which 
even its devotees must admit we have heard almost enough) 
from the 14th July, 1833, on which day Mr. Keble, alarmed 
by the sacrilegious tendencies of triumphant Whiggery, 
preached before the University and the Judges of Assize his 
famous sermon on National Apostasy. In the same year the 
Tracts for the Times begin to appear, and the Movement 
was fairly started. Of the five men whom Mr. Donaldson 
has grouped, three were contributors to the Tracts, and 
founders and leaders of the Oxford Movement ; the remaining 
two were disciples and continuators. John Keble was born 
in 1792; Edward Bouverie Pusey in 1800; John Henry 
Newman in 1801; Richard William Church in 1815; 
Henry Parry Liddon in 1829. Keble was the son of a 
country parson ; Pusey of a squire ; Newman of a banker 
who failed ; Church of a merchant who lived in Italy; 
Liddon of a naval captain who had explored the North 
West Passage. The idolators of Public Schools may profit- 
ably note that only one of the five was a Public School 
man. Dr. Pusey was at Eton (where tradition alleges that he 
was the last boy who learned dancing as an “extra”). The 
rest were taught either at home or at inglorious seminaries. 
Keble, by far the best scholar of the five, had~no teacher 
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except his father; but he got a double first and the English and 
Latin essays before Le was nineteen. 

Of Keble there are two biographies—one large and 
bad, by Sir John Coleridge ; one small and good, by the 
present Warden of Keble College. Pusey’s Life has been 
written in four volumes of colossal size and supernatural 
dulness. Newman's history we know chiefly through his 
entrancing Apologia and his Letters to his sister; Dean 
Church's through a rather inadequate volume of corre- 
spondence. Dr. Liddon's biography was not attempted till Mr. 
Donaldson took it in hand. The merit of the book before us 
is that it brings each of these five lives into a reasonable 
compass ; sets them, by a careful and constant insistence on 
dates, in their true relation with one another and with public 
events ; shows with sympathy and without partisanship the 
special gifts and performances of each man, and leaves on the 
mind a clear-cut impression of five very different personalities. 
Any one who knew Mr. Donaldson's book by heart would 
know as much about the Oxford Movement as, unless he were 
an ecclesiastical historian, he need wish to know. 

Mr. Donaldson makes no profession of original research, 
and does not claim a very intimate acquaintance with the 
men whom he describes. He makes no discoveries, throws 
no new lights, reverses no accepted judgments. He collects 
his scattered facts and sifts them, and pieces them together, 
and, by skilful and honest combination, makes the characters 
real and the lives intelligible. The men emerge from the 
process pretty much as we have always conceived of them. 
There is Keble—now as always by far the most attractive 
figure among the Tractarian leaders—with his traditions of 
the old world in Church and State, his graceful scholarship, 
his cheerful and charitable piety, his real poetic gift. There 
is Pusey with his mountainous learning, his more than German 
industry, his morbid asceticism, and his controversial temper. 
Those who would know what Newman was should read of 
him in Shairp’s Studies in Poetry and Philosophy and in the 
unexpurgated controversy with Kingsley. Perhaps Mr. 
Donaldson handles him less adequately than any other of his 
five subjects. He does justice to that “ miracle of intellectual 
delicacy,” as Matthew Arnold called Newman's mind ; to that 
keen sanctity which awed and fascinated the hearers at St. 
Mary's; to his style, at once incomparable and inimitable, 
with its light and colour and ease and flexibility. But 
no one realises Newman, nor can understand his power 
over men, who leaves out of account the imperious will, the 
remorseless sarcasm, the keen-edged humour, the capacity for 
very real and lasting anger. “Poor Newman! He was a 
great hater,” was the genial elegy pronounced over him by 
Cardinal Manning in conversation with the present writer. 

Dean Church's mind was peculiarly un-English. His family 
had been Quakers, and the Quakers have always lived outside the 
main current of English thought and life. His foreign educa- 
tion deepened the difference between him and the bulk of his 
countrymen. He was wholly free from the prejudices, the 
sympathies, above all the limitations, of the clerical John 
Bull. He had lived through the storm and stress of the 
Oxford Movement, and had survived the staggering blow of 
Newman's secession. Noone had a more profound or more 
reasoned belief in Anglicanism. “There is no more glorious 
Church in Christendom than this inconsistent English Church, 
nor one that has shown such wonderful proof of Christian 
life.” And yet he had a tenderness towards some of the pecu- 
liarities, and even the foibles, of the Roman system, which 
sometimes astonished more straight-laced Anglicans. He 
was pronounced by competent critics to have a wider and 
more varied culture than any man of his generation, and 
he wrote a singularly clear and graceful style, which 
might be described as Newman's without the colour. As 
a preacher his audience was fit but few; those few 
however regard his sermons as masterpieces of spiritual 
and intellectual perfection. Austerity and sympathy were 
the dominant notes of his preaching as of his life; and 
perhaps it was the austerity—the “sensitive and delicate 
estimate of right and wrong”—which seemed the most 
dominant note of all. Of Dr. Liddon the present writer ‘can 
speak with a more intimate knowledge. Unlike Dean Church, 
he was essentially a John Bull; and yet, by some perverse 
ordinance of fate, he had been made to look like a foreigner, 
though of what particular nation was not so clear. Miss Tox 


described Major Bagstock’s servant as “a native” with no 
geographical reference ; and so, when Dr. Liddon was first 
emerging into fame, everyone who wished to seem knowing 
said that he was “half a foreigner.” His black hair and 
tawny skin showed his Spanish blood. Not at all; it was 
Italian. His mother was known to have been a Frenchwoman— 
at least he had modelled his manner on the French preachers, 
Speculations as to race and pedigree are always interesting ; 
but, unfortunately for the speculators in this case, Liddon was a 
pure-blooded Englishman. All his tastes and sympathies and 
habits were English. Though he looked like a starved monk, 
he had a hearty appetite and enjoyed a good glass of wine. 
He had English prejudices in the way of loyalty to the 
Crown and respect for the House of Lords and fondness for 
an Established Church. As Matthew Arnold would say, he 
took his Dogberry and Verges seriously. He believed in 
constituted authorities, respected a great doctor or a great 
lawyer, waxed enthusiastic over a medalled general, or an 
admiral with a cork leg. He loved traditional theology, and 
loathed speculation; and fashioned his style—alas! that 
it should be so—on the “ Middleclass Macaulayese” of the 
Times. Thoroughly English, too, he was in his “imperious 
certitude,” his incapacity to look at both sides of a question, 
his incurable suspicion that erroneous belief implied moral 
obliquity. It was that “ certitude” which, blent with spiritual 
fervour, made his preaching so impressive ; and the certitude 
was reinforced by clear arrangement and a rhetoric which, if 
not very chaste, was always vigorous and resonant. In his 
style, as in other things, Liddon was typically English. 

His humour, rich and natural and spontaneous as it was, 
was always best when it was directed against the upholder of 
a creed or a policy which he disliked. Archbishop Tait's 
latitudinarism produced from him the characteristic remark 
that the Tractarian ideal of the Episcopate, though admirable 
in itself, does not help one when one comes to deal with 
Hoadley or Talleyrand. When the present Bishop of Durham 
was Canon of Westminster, Liddon wrote from St. Paul's :— 

“We are spending Christmas in a dense fog; this is 
commonly attributed to Dr. Westcott having opened his study- 
window in Dean’s Yard.” 

When Professor Mason composed a manual of divinity and 
inscribed it to Dr. Westcott, Liddon described it as “ the sort 
of book which a Little Fog dedicates to the Great Fog.” 
In bidding Mr. Donaldson farewell, I recommend him to 
revise the spelling of his proper names. Carelessness in this 
small matter is the only fault which I can find in his book. 


G,. 





MEDIAEVAL JINGOISM. 


THE HistorRY OF EDWARD THE THIRD (1327-1377). By James 
Mackinnon, Ph.D. London : Longmans Green. 


Mr. MACKINNON’s book is in some respects a curious revival. 
It isa “drum and a trumpet” history of the old school ; it 
sets aside all questions of the relation of classes, of intellectual 
activity, of national growth ; the details of diplomacy and war 
engross attention, not as with the school of Ranke—to throw 
light on other aspects of history—but simply for their own 
sake. The outward trappings of Edward III.’s reign are 
treated as all important, the inward meaning is scarcely sought. 
Mr. Mackinnon is contented to describe just those events 
which struck contemporaries, and to reco.d again just 
those facts which they recorded. He has not attempted to 
look behind for anything more interesting to the modern 
observer. He has therefore very logically adopted a peculiar 
method of investigation. He has, as he says in the preface, 
and as the text and the footnotes show, “limited himself to 
the investigation of contemporary evidence.” There is indeed 
perhaps only one modern work which would have been of 
any great service to him, but that would have been of quite 
immense value ; Mr. Oman’s Art of War in the Middle Ages 
would have helped Mr. Mackinnon to understand the real 
conditions under which the Hundred Years’ war was fought, 
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would have added much meaning to the events he records, 
and would have supplied the acute generalization which is so 
conspicuously absent in his scholarly and careful work. But 
as it seems that the author was not anxious to discover the 
conditions of the war, the classes and institutions whose 
peculiarities it illustrated, as in fact he only desired to record 
the triumphs and defeats of Edward's ambition, it was consis- 
tent that he should wholly confine himself to contemporary 
documents. 

Of course generalisation is not the only business of history. 
A picturesque and graphic narrative of stirring events, or a 
sympathetic account of a human being that can truly hold the 
mirror up to the nature of his mind and character : both these 
have infinite value ; they are the only means of making us 
feel that the past is as real as the present. Carlyle, especially 
in his essay on “ Biography,” goes far to show that this is the 
most important province of history. But to succeed in this 
considerable literary or psychological ability is required, and 
it may be questioned if, in this respect, as much may not be 
got out of Froissart as out of the present volume. The 
following extract is a fair specimen of most of the book, both 
as regards matter and style :— 


“The Earl of Derby landed at Bayonne, in June, 1345, with 
three thousand archers and men-at-arms, to resume hostilities 
in Guienne, where the war had hitherto not risen above the 
level of border skirmishes and reprisals. From Bayonne he 
marched to Bordeaux, where he was accorded a demonstrative 
welcome. Not far off, at Bergerac, on the Dordogne, the 
Count de L’Isle, who had conducted the operations in Guienne 
and Gascony since the outbreak of the war, had gathered a 
considerable army. Derby's first exploit was to make a dash 
at Bergerac. Setting out one morning from Bordeaux, he 
reached the castle of Moncuq in the evening. On the morrow 
at dinner the question of an attack was propounded. Said 
Walter de Manny : ‘ My Lord Derby, if we were worthy of our 
steel we should to-night at supper drink the wines of the French 
lords in garrison at Bergerac.’ ‘’Twill not be my fault,’ 
returned Derby, ‘if we drink them not.’ A shout of applause 
greeted this bold sally. ‘Let us to arms, then, and off to 
Bergerac !’ cried his knights. In a few minutes men and 
horses stood ready for the signal. ‘To Bergerac, in the name 
of God and St. George!’ cried Derby, and the whole force took 
the road thither, in spite of sweltering mid-day heat. They 
found the garrison drawn up in front of the suburbs ready to 
offer battle. The bloody conflict which ensued was opened as 
usual by the English archers, whose arrows did deadly execu- 
tion on the Count de L’Isle’s ill-armed levies. Then the 
men-at-arms charged into the broken ranks of infantry, and 
pushed them back on the horsemen behind, slaughtering as 
they went. The archers, manceuvring skilfully on both sides 
of the huddled mass, completed the rout. Back went the 
disordered ranks, foot and horse together, into the suburbs, 
man and beasts falling fast; and finally, after a desperate 
attempt to rally, across the bridge within the gate of the city 
proper.” 

Mr. Mackinnon has made a most laborious and faithful 
comparison of all the chronicles together with the official 
documents ; consequenily the net result contains much that 
is not in Froissart, and yet Froissart teaches all that there is 
here. It is impossible to beat Froissart on his own ground ; 
but it is quite possible to comment on him, from a modern 
point of view. Yet this task of comment Mr. Mackinnon 
refuses to undertake. At the same time he is not content to 
accept the ideas of the fourteenth century or to take the men 
of the period at their own valuation. The following passage 
is one of several :— 


“The fierce struggle at the bridge ended, the work of 
murder, plunder and violation began. We are getting case- 
hardened over the oft-recurring tale of brutality which is the 
concomitant of this fourteenth century warfare, but for sheer 
horror this march from La Houge to Caen and beyond beats 
anything we have yet met. So far, at any rate, this march in 
quest of glory presents a sorry spectacle of savage excess, over 
which we at all events shall not blow the patriotic trumpet. 
Disgustingly brutal and reckless is this barbarous method of 
settling a quarrel which after all concerns only the two 
individuals who happen to be kings of France and England, 
and who consign whole provinces to destruction because they 
cannot agree on a nice point of geneaology. Once more, what 
a fool of a world is this misguided fourteenth century? Clearly 
lunatic, and, as is always the case with lunatics, unconscious of 
the fact. Otherwise we should not find sanguinary clerics 
ascribing to ‘our Lord’ the honour of such savage orgies, and 
giving thanks to God accordingly. Heigho ! what a perverted 
moral sense sometimes lurks under stole and tunic.” 


If then he has standards of his own as to what is inte- 
resting and important, why does he not attempt to try Edward 


III. and his age by this standard? For such a purpose he will 
have to select other facts than those which interested his 
chroniclers ; the effect of the war for instance on economic 
and social history, which has already been examined to such 
good purpose by Dr. Cunningham and Professor Ashley. 
But only two pages (pp. 374-5) out of 600 are given to the 
condition of the peasantry at this period, and to the economic 
effects of the Black Death. Mr. Mackinnon refuses, in fact, 
to enter in any detail on those subjects which it is clear from 
his own words really interest him more than the military and 
diplomatic events to which he confines his work. Yet his own 
formula of consulting only contemporary documents would have 
admitted of a study of Manor Rolls. But from this class of 
documents he has carefully refrained. For the internal con- 
dition of England he has looked almost solely to the Rolls of 
Parliaments and the Statute-book. From this source he has 
drawn one very important result—namely, that at the hey- 
day of triumph after Crecy, the country, so far as it was repre- 
sented by Parliament, was more discontented with war 
taxation and other grievances than enthusiastic for the glories 
of foreign conquest. Mr. Mackinnon makes an important 
distinction in this respect between the actual soldiers who 
returned home enriched with the plunder of France and the 
bulk of the middle classes, whose complaints were all the time 
constantly heard in Parliament. This distinction he sets out 
in the following language :— 


“This display of luxury and prosperity was in reality very 
superficial. The war had profited the spoiler; it had not 
benefited the English nation. France had been impoverished, 
but England was not enriched. Edward and his great war 
lords and lesser notabilities, with their followers, had made a 
good thing out of the plunder of fertile, industrial Normandy. 
If Edward was not de facto King of France, and the gear of the 
English taxpayer had as lief been thrown into the sea as far as 
the realisation of the professed object of the war was con- 
cerned, they at least had profited by the brigandage which was 
accounted the fitting profession of a chivalrous gentleman in 
this glorious fourteenth century. Butthe English taxpayer was 
the poorer for their opulence, and, in spite of Crecy and Calais, 
the English taxpayer was wincing under the burden imposed 
on him, and was in no mood to indulge in ecstasies of triumph. 
Had he not been systematically fleeced by these omnipresent 
collectors and rascally purveyors these ten years past in 
spite of all his grumbling in Parliament and out? Edward had 
kept this chronic irritation under restraint by promises and 
patriotic speeches, but the taxpayer was beginning to feel that 
he was being swindled. For the glory of England, doubtless. 
Only the glory of England, it was becoming more patent, 
meant the ambition of a martial monarch, and the mercenary 
advantage of the fighting men who saw in the war an 
expedient for enriching themselves at the expense of France, 
and in reality of England as well. Honest John Bull was 
getting impatient at the long-continued process of sponging 
him for such ends, and the high-handed devices to which 
Edward had more than once descended in order to hoodwink 
and squeeze him were being found out. Had he not in the 
spring of 1347 filched an additional twenty thousand sacks of 
wool under the plausible pretext of a loan, ordained by the 
regent and his council without consultation with the Commons, 
and levied so many sacks from each county accordingly ? Had 
he not, too, wheedled an increase of customs out of the 
merchants, which meant that the consumer must pay in 
enhanced prices for their compliant patriotism? Had not the 
financiers of Florence—the Bardi, the Peruzzi, the Corsini, &c, 
—to whom Edward owed vast sums (900,000 gold florins to 
the Bardi alone, 600,000 to the Peruzzi), gone bankrupt? And 
did not this mean that Edward would squeeze the English 
taxpayer yet more hardly, since the negotiation of foreign loans 
would be difficult, if not impossible, in the future? No, John 
Bull's faith in royal promises, his faith in a war which was ruin- 
ing him for the benefit of these noble patriotic cavaliers of the 
Court and the camp, has fallen below zero. In these circumstances, 
John Bull takes refuge in the dogged old English device of a 
petition to his Majesty. He has an inconvenient way of 
speaking in plain English of his grievances, after provocation 
has reached a certain stage, even to his King, and in the 
Parliament that met in January, 1348, his remonstrances are 
both lengthy and loud. It is from the dry rolls of Parliament, 
not from the ecstasies of patriotic courtiers and chroniclers, 
that we learn the true state of public feeling at this period ot 
victory, luxury and courtly pleasures.” 


A comparison of these petitions of the Commons with all 
that is otherwise known of the existing institutions and 
economic condition of the country would have been an excel- 
lent comment on this passage. But it would be ungracious 
to lay too much stress on the fact that Mr. Mackinnon’s book 
is not something more than what he meant it to be. Asa narra- 
tive of Edward III.’s diplomacies, foreign and Parliamentary, 
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his wars, his triumphs and his defeats, the book is faithful and 
honourable, based on a scholarly and genuine comparison 
of the authorities which the author has patiently consulted. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





ONE OF A FAMOUS FAMILY. 


PASSAGES IN A WANDERING Lire. By Thomas Arnold, M.A., 
of University College, Oxford ; Fellow of the Roval University 
of Ireland. London: Edward Arnold. 


Ox opening this book the reader might well expect to find in 
its pages much that is of interest relating to Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, the father of the writer, and to his brother Matthew 
Arnold. In this he will be disappointed, and it may be, that 
all that is worth saying has already been said about these two 
famous members of a famous family. Of the great Doctor we 
get but occasional glimpses, and we learn little that is new 
concerning Matthew Arnold beyond a curious episode of his 
school life at Winchester. It is here recorded that, in a 
moment of misguided frankness, he was rash enough to 
remark at the breakfast table of the head master that he 
found part of the work of his form easy and light. The head, 
Dr. Moberly, observed, with grim humour, that he would take 
note of the fact. A stupid young barbarian from “ senior 
part,” who was present, also noted the fact and communicated 
it to other young barbarians, with the result that the indiscreet 
Matthew, on issuing from the head master’s presence, found 
himself the object of unpleasant attentions. Nor was his sin 
readily forgiven. When the time came, says the author, for 
the public exhibition of feelings of disapproval towards boys 
who were supposed to have deserved ill of the school 
republic, the future poet was brought out, placed at the end 
of the great school, and amid howls and jeers, pelted with a 
rain of “ pontos”’—“ balls made of the soft inside of a fresh 
roll.” 

Though these Passages contain little information about 
the two Arnolds, they bring us into touch with many notable 
characters, and, among others, with the Lake poets. In his 
younger days Mr. Arnold was fortunate enough to see a good 
deal of Wordsworth in his home by Rydal Water, and he 
gives us a happy description of the poet in one of his moments 
of inspiration :— 

“We were shown into the dining-room, a small apartment 

very plainly furnished. Presently the poet entered, having a 

sheet of paper in his hand ; his face was flushed, and his waist- 

coat in disarray, as if he had been clutching at it under stress 
of fervid thought. ‘I have been writing a sonnet,’ he said. 

After a few more words, standing up in front of the fire, he 

recited it to us; it was the sonnet—‘Is there no nook of 

English ground secure From rash assault?’ The force and 

intensity with which he uttered the lines breathed into his 

hearers a contagious fire; and to this hour I recollect the 
precise manner and tone of his delivery more exactly than in 
the case of any verses I ever heard.” 

Wordsworth, though, according to his north country 
servant, “ter’ble friends with the Doctor,” evidently did not 
relish the Whiggism of the Headmaster of Rugby. After 
hearing the latter preach a sermon, in which he took occasion 
to express his disapproval of the law of primogeniture and the 
custom of entail, “the old man grumbled and growled a good 
deal on his way home, and showed considerable displeasure.” 
S. T. Coleridge the author did not meet, but he saw some- 
thing of Hartley, whom he describes as a “melancholy ruin,” 
and he was introduced to Southey. “So now you have seen a 
live poet!” was Southey’s first utterance. Coming from a 
poet, it was perhaps pardonable. 

But to turn to the more autobiographical part of the 
work, which is by no means the least interesting. After 
gaining his First in “Greats” and refusing the chance of a 
fellowship at an Oxford college, Mr. Arnold began his 
wanderings by taking ship to New Zealand, hoping to see his 
political ideals, at that time of the French Communistic type, 
more readily realised on its virgin soil than in tradition- 
trammelled England. His expectations, we need hardly add, 
were not fulfilled. In narrating the period of his life spent in 


this colony, the author might very well have told us more of 
its people and its condition in the forties, and have left out, 
as in other portions of the book, details that can be of little or 
no interest to the public. As New Zealand offered him no 
permanent home, Mr. Arnold passed to Tasmania, where he 
was engaged as inspector of schools. In this island he met 
and married Miss Sorell, grand-daughter of a former Governor 
of the colony. Here also his daughter, the present Mrs, 
Humphry Ward, was born. The. chapters containing the 
description of Tasmania and of the life of its colonists are 
perhaps the most interesting in the book. In them we also 
have an explanation of the causes that led to the author's con- 
version to Rome. After a period of unrest, in which “il 
frappait, pour ainsi dire, 4 toutes les portes pour trouver un 
refuge a sa religion chancelante,” came the crisis :— 

“On a Sunday in October, 1854, it happened that a passage 
from the First Epistle of Peter, having, as it seemed, a remark- 
able relevance to my own mental condition at the time, came 
suddenly to my mind. Whether reasonably or unreasonably, 
the words of Peter sounded to me rather as a. command than 
as a theme for discussion, and made a direct appeal to the 
practical reason and the will. But who was Peter? What 
was his general teaching? Who were his helpers and suc- 
cessors?”’ 

These questions led him to the history of the beginnings of 
Christianity, and to certitude of the “essential and necessary 
oneness of the Christian revelation.” An accident then placed 
in his hands the Life of St. Brigit of Sweden :— 

“The impression which this life made upon me was 
indelible. Looking more closely into the matter, I found that 
the festival of St. Brigit, whose life I had thus happened to 
read, as it seemed, by mere accident, fell on the same day in 
October on which a decisive change in my mind had been 
produced through my suddenly remembering words in the 
First Epistle of St. Peter.” 

He was received into the Roman Communion at Hobart 
Town in 1856. Conversions are always interesting, and the 
author need scarcely have refrained, under the impression 
that the matter was “of no general interest,” from dwelling 
with more detail upon the successive frames of mind that led 
to conversion in his case. That the study of historical 
evidences should lead some men to Rome and others in the 
opposite direction is in itself a curious psychological fact, and 
one that would repay closer analysis. 

This change in his life brought Mr. Arnold home to 
England, where in due course we find him with Newman at 
the Birmingham Oratory. He has much to say of the thought 
and habits of the great Cardinal and of the monastic life of 
his followers that is well worth reading. There is an excellent 
description of a dinner 1n the refectory, from which we need 
make no apology for quoting the following extract. It should 
especially commend itself to the attention of our representa- 
tives in Parliament and elsewhere :— 

“ The dishes were removed, and there was a pause, all sitting 
still in their places. Thenone of the fathers started a theme 
for discussion, such as a case of conscience, an educational 
difficulty, or a point of scholastic divinity. He stated the 
arguments both ways, showing to which side he himself leant, 
and ended with the words. ‘I speak under correction.’ Other 
fathers followed, the number apparently depending on the 
magnitude or the practical importance of the question raised. 
These expressions of opinion were short, but very much to the 
purpose, terminating Always with the declaration that what was 
said was said ‘under correction.’ The Superior then took the 
subject in hand, referring to anything that might seem to him 
defective in the lines of argument that the previous speakers had 
followed and stating the conclusion which appeared to him to 
have the stronger balance of probability in its favour. 
Seldom, if ever, may you hear an important moral question 
handled in a Parliamentary debate or at a public meeting with 
half the ability, the insight and the charity which characterised 
informal monastic discussions such as I have described.” 

Differences of opinion and, so we understand, a passing 
relapse into religious uncertainty led Mr. Arnold to sever his 
connection with the Oratorians. We find him next at Oxford, 
and later on visiting the tomb of St. Brigit in Sweden. A 
chapter on Rome brings us to theend of a very readable book. 
It is, we may add, written with scholarly taste and distinction. 
And here and there are passages that sustain the traditions of 
a family rich in literary gifts. 
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TWO ROWING HISTORIES. 


Oxrord RowinGc. A History of Boat Racing at Oxford from the 
Earliest Times. By the Rev. W. E. Sherwood, M.A., Treasurer 
of the O.U.B.C. Henry Frowde. 

THE STORY OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY Boat RAcE. By Wadham 
Peacock, B.A. Grant Richards. 


WE have nothing but praise for Mr. Sherwood’s admirable 
book. Although more than a quarter of a century has passed 
since he first rowed in an Oxford crew at Putney, Mr. 
Sherwood’s active figure is still familiarly known to all those 
who go down to Iffley in ships. Not only is he in great 
request as a coach, but his mature wisdom controls the finances 
of the O.U.B.C., a task of which only those who have had 
some experience of it can appreciate the numerous difficulties. 
Fortified by his intimate practical knowledge of all that per- 
tains to the management of a boat club, and buoyed up by an 
enthusiastic love of the great sport in which he himself has 
played no mean part, Mr. Sherwood has carried through toa 
successful issue the labour of compiling a history of Oxford 
rowing from its earliest days, even before the actual racing 
began—his first extracts relate to the year 1793—onward, 
through all the changes and developments, to 1899. He has 
collected into one harmonious whole the scattered fragments 
of aquatic lore which hitherto the inquirer has been com- 
pelled to look for in various books and pamphlets, many of 
them out of print ; he has studied the biographies, if we may 
so term them, of all the college clubs as written down from 
year to year by their captains or secretaries, has worked in 
the Bodleian Library, and has even on occasion travelled 500 
miles in search of information. 

“ There has always been a tradition,” says Mr. Sherwood, “ that 
the early races were rowed in high hats. Fortunately that tradi- 
tion has been confirmed by a lady who is still alive, the sister of 
J. Swainson, who came up to St. John’s in 1815, and rowed in 
his college boat soon after. We hoped to get more information 
from this lady, and travelled some 500 miles to see her, but she 
was afraid of being carried away by her ‘ girlish enthusiasm,’ 
and would commit herself to no definite statement beyond the 
high hat.” 

As a result of all this patient toil Mr. Sherwood has pro- 
duced a book of supreme interest to every one who has ever 
taken part in Oxford rowing. The illustrations of ancient 
racing boats are a most attractive part of the volume, which is 
made complete by a record of the names of all those who have 
ever won an event upon the Isis or have taken part in the race 
against Cambridge. No Oxford rowing man henceforth can 
afford to be without this book. 

Of Mr. Peacock’s book, we regret to say, we cannot speak 
in the same terms. It is unpretentious—that much may be 
said for it—but it is written in a style so bald and disjointed 
that even the keenest oarsman must find his interest flagging 
after avery few pages. Moreover it abounds in remarks which 
even when they are not open to the charge of being mis-state- 
nients are curiously inaccurate and misleading. Many of 
these are gratuitous, and might have been avoided by 
consultation with those who could give information 
based on first-hand knowledge. For instance, what 
possible object is served by saying in the account of the race 
of 1883 that “Cambridge were most unfortunate, as on a 
decent day they would no doubt have won”? The facts are 
that Cambridge were at one stage of the Putney practice the 
faster crew; that Oxford improved very rapidly during the 
last week or so, and that in the actual race not only did the 
Oxford stroke, West, completely out-general his Cambridge 
opponent, but that from start to finish of the race the Oxford 
crew showed better style and greater pace than Cambridge. 
It is true that “it had come on to snow,” but the inference 
that Cambridge must have suffered more from the weather 
than Oxford is absurd. Again, with regard to the race of 
1886, Mr. Peacock states that “ both crews were completely 
rowed out,” and that “1886 will always be famous as having 
produced the most exciting win on record.” The race cer- 
tainly was rowed at a great pace to Hammersmith Bridge, 
but after that point the crews met the force of the wind, and 
the rate of stroke dropped to about thirty. At Barnes Bridge 
Oxford were two lengths ahead and were rowing quite com- 
fortably. Nor were Cambridge in any way rowed out, for, 





though they had been battling against the wind, their stroke 
had necessarily been so slow as to leave their wind unim- 
paired. Thus, when the moment came, they were able to 
make their magnificent spurt. Oxford, completely surprised, 
did not respond effectively, but rowed as if they were asleep. 
Both crews were fairly exhausted at the finish: all crews 
are, if they have rowed properly, but it is not accurate to 
charge them with any special degree of exhaustion. In 
fact it was wonderful at the time to notice how fresh they were, 
considering the arduous nature of the contest. And Mr. 
Peacock would have been more accurate in saying that the 
race of 1886 produced one of the /wo most exciting wins on 
record, for the victory of Oxford in 1896 was every bit as 
startling and as unexpected. In 1891 Oxford had no “ pre- 
liminary work at Bourne End,” and in speaking of the crews 
of 1892 it is inaccurate to say that “several of the Cambridge 
men rowed successfully for the Leander Club,” for only one 
of them, C. T. Fogg-Elliot, ever won a race in a Leander 
crew, and that was in 1893, not, as stated on p. 115, in 1892. 

We have marked several other inaccuracies and many 
questionable statements, but those we have cited will suffice 
to show that Mr. Peacock’s book cannot lay claim to 
authority as a very trustworthy guide in the matters with 
which it deals. We must wait until Mr. C. M. Pitman pub- 
lishes the continuation of Messrs. Treherne’s and Goldie’s 
Record of the University Boat Race, on which, we believe, he is 
engaged, before we can hope to have a history of this event 
which shall be satisfactory both to the general public and to 
rowing men. 


X. 





EMBROIDERY. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. 
London : B. T. Batsford. 


Tuis little volume has a misleading title, for it treats of needle- 
work less as an art than as a handicraft. Mr. Day, giving in 
the preface a rather bewildering definition of the standpoint 
of the authors, states that they “look at the art from its 
practical side, not of course neglecting the artistic, for the 
practical use of embroidery is to be beautiful,” and a glance 
at the book will show that by far the greater number of its 
pages are devoted to explanation and illustration of different 
stitches rather than artistic intention. 

As a manual of technical instruction however it should be 
welcomed by all interested in needlecraft. An excellent 
feature is the arrangement .of the stitches into groups which 
are formed according to their elementary construction ; for 
not only is it comparatively easy, having mastered the prin- 
ciple of a stitch, to work out the variations that have naturally 
sprung from it, but much greater interest is given to the 
student of old needlework if he can trace through all the 
modifications of centuries and countries the common origin 
of stitches that at first sight seem so dissimilar. The examples 
given of each group are well reproduced, and large enough to 
enable the worker to understand easily the directions given in 
the letterpress, while these latter are so clear and concise that 
if followed as suggested, “needle and thread in hand,” the 
student should have no difficulty in learning to work the many 
kinds of embroidery described. The reproduction, on the 
next page, of the back of each sampler will be found very 
helpful, for by referring to it in case of a mistake, the worker 
will be able to see at once where she has gone astray. 

Some much-needed advice is given on the direction of 
stitches The importance of laying each stitch in the way 
that shall be most helpful to the design and colour of the 
whole is not sufficiently recognised by modern needlewomen, 
and for this reason much “art” work, even when well-designed 
and coloured, has a lifeless and incoherent effect. We have 
but to glance at the simplest piece of good Japanese needle- 
work to realise the force and drawing that may be given by 
a few stitches set with knowledge and purpose, while the best 
embroideries of all nations show the wonderful gradations of 
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tint gained in the perfectly flat treatment cf a single colour, 
by the varying play of light on silk laid in different directions. 

“he axioms laid down that “‘a great variety of stitches in 
one piece of work is worrying, if not bewildering,” and that 
“when the stitches are well chosen it is difficult at a glance to 
distinguish one from another” are scarcely confirmed by 
study of the finest needlework, where we find often the 
greatest variety. Amongst other examples I have in minda 
particularly beautiful Persian drapery, in the South Kensington 
Museum, in which the rich effect of the simple conventional 
floral border is gained entirely by the use of many different 
stitches, each having distinct and strongly marked character- 
istics. 

The advice on the choice of backgrounds and materials, 
and the very practical directions for placing the work in the 
frame, transferring the design, and many similar matters, will 
be most valuable to those who are learning their craft without 
a teacher; while more advanced students will also have 
reason to be grateful to the authors of this useful text-book. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Day—for he, apparently, accepts 
the sole literary responsibility—should occasionally find it 
necessary to use eccentric phraseology to convey a very 
obvious meaning—as, for example, when, describing a Persian 
quilt, he says: “ The pattern is stuffed with cords of blue 
cotton, the colour of which just grins through the white 
sufficiently to cool it.” 


L. M. 


THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


“ Cycle Law in the Twentieth Century” is the title of an 
article which catches the eye in this month’s Contemporary 
Review. The author discusses a number of practical points 
in highway law as it affects cyclists, and pleads that it is time 
for the formation of a real cycling code to replace the strained 
applications of old-fashioned carriage-law to things so essen- 
tially unlike the stage-coaches for which it was devised. 
Certainly the attempt to regard bicycles as the latest variety of 
spring-cart leads to unexpected and even absurd consequences 
somtimes. The most recent instance of this occurred—too 
late, unfortunately, for Mr. Graves’ article—before two learned 
Judges in a Divisional Court on Tuesday, when Mr. Edwin 
Cannon, of Balliol, raised the hard case of the tolls at 
Eynsham Bridge, outside Oxford, and was dismissed with 
the decision that a bicyclist had to pay as though he were the 
driver of a two-wheeled vehicle. At this rate (as was indeed 
suggested in the course of argument), a man on roller-skates 
should pay for fwo four-wheeled carriages! Mr. Graves makes 
a valuable suggestion when he contends that the old theory 
which recognises the right of a foot-passenger to an un- 
restricted use of the carriage-way should be repudiated. “ Let 
it be clearly understood,” he says “ that the footpath is for foot- 
passengers, and the carriage-way for carriages, and that foot- 
passengers leaving their sanctuary and crossing the road must 
exercise especial caution ’’—caution commensurate, for instance, 
with the circumspection displayed in negotiating a level 
crossing. The burden of proof, in other words, should be 
thrown on the pedestrian who has ventured beyond the kerb- 
stone. The curious may find in Mr. Graves’ article much 
detailed comment on acetylene lamps, on the use and misuse 
of bells, on compulsory brakes, on the problem of the led 
horse, and on the rule of cross roads. But we shall have to 
revise our notions of astronomy if Mr. Graves is right in 
maintaining that if the hour of lamp-lighting were governed by 
Greenwich time “a Cornishman might ride lampless in the 
dark, but might only do so an hour before sunset at his peril.” 
That is a proposition after Lewis Carroll's own heart. 

The Contemporary also contains a most valuable article 
from the pen of Mr. Bolton King on “Whig Imperialism.” 
Neither the substantive nor its epithet are always beyond 
suspicion in these latter days, but Mr. King carries us back a 
century and more, and draws a striking picture of the unavail- 
ing but heroic struggle of the party of conciliation to rescue 
the Empire from the curse of a Tory policy, THE SPEAKER 


has more than once direct -d attention to the analogy between 
the American War of Independence and the present situation, 
and a long extract from Burke's letter to the Sheriff of Bristol 
will provide our readers with the pleasure of renewing an old 
acquaintance. ‘ The Americans,” Mr. King reminds us— 

“had never denied the paramountcy of the British Parlia- 
ment, so long as it did not clash with what they deemed rights 
of equal sanctity. They were very loyal to the Empire ' 
the charge that they had aimed at independence from the first 
was an afterthought to hide the nakedness of Tory argument, 
and is now known to have been a pure delusion. . 
Again and again, despite the ripe-apple theory, despite nonsense 
about inevitableness, a little tact, a little recognition of their 
side of the case, a little abstinence from irritating action and 
insulting word, might have saved them to the empire.” 

We rub our eyes, but no, this was in 1777 and the practical 
politicians to whose hands, thank Heaven, our destiny and our 
good name are now committed know no history more ancient 
than the Boer ultimatum. But the ominous parallel reasserts 
itself again and again. Mr. King reminds us that— 

“the English Whigs had a mastering dread of militarism, 
and men of very varied politics—Chatham and Burke, the Duke 
of Richmond and the Duke of Grafton, Governor Johnstone 
and Horace Walpole—feared that if George III. triumphed in 
America he would use his victorious army to crush liberty at 
home. ‘The same system of government,’ said Lord John 
Cavendish, ‘that is being attempted in America will at length 
make its way hither and the liberties of America and Great 

sritain be buried in one grave.” 
Who that examines the past can deny the truth of these fore- 
bodings and who that regards the future can deny their 
significance to-day ? 
Dr. Wirgman, who contributed an article toa recent number 
of the Nineteenth Century, explaining that the Dutch must be 
taught their place in South Africa, returns to the subject of 
the war in the current number of that review. His article is 
entitled “The Boers and the Native Question,” but all the 
information which he has to give us on the subject is con- 
tained in one brief anecdote of the dismissal of a native by a 
Boer farmer because he was able te read and a quotation from 
Bishop Key. We are told (for the benefit of those who had 
not already heard it) that the Schreiner family are divided in 
their sympathies; we are treated to a good deal of rather 
coarse abuse of Sir Edward Clarke, and we are not dis- 
appointed of the conventional attacks on Mr. Gladstone ; but 
almost any other title chosen at random would be just as 
relevant as Dr. Wirgman’s to nine-tenths of the article. It 
is interesting, for example, to know that Dr. Key (“who is no 
orator’) has hit on the profound truth that the “duty 
of governing subject races for their own benefit, and not 
merely for our own,” has its roots deep down in Christianity 
itself. And after two or three pages of such refreshing 
moralising we rub our eyes to learn that we have been intro- 
duced to the raison d’¢ire of the Boer conspiracy. By the way 
Dr. Wirgman does not mention Dr. Colenso, but that is not 
so difficult to account for when we learn that one of Dr. Key's 
claims to our confidence rests on his approval of the Zulu war. 
Dr. Wirgman tells us that Mr Selous (Mr. Selous and “ Ouida”’ 
are the only “ pro-Boers” worth taking seriously, as we learn 
from this shrewd observer of English politics) is transparently 
honest, but disqualified by the limitations of his South African 
experience. After reading Dr. Wirgman’s article we are forced 
to conclude that his experience is also “ partial,’ as we wish 
to insinuate nothing against his honesty. For it is inconceiv- 
able that a conscientious controversialist, acquainted with the 
history of the Chartered Company, could seriously write an article 
on the native question, and omit any reference to Sir Richard 
Martin's report, and the Matabele War. Yet throughout the 
article there is no allusion to Mr. Rhodes’ ideal of .a native 
policy. If he knew nothing of the Matabele and Bechuana 
massacres, the Glen Grey Act and other important events in 
South African history, the reader might believe that every 
Englishman was a Dr. Key, approving of such things as the 
Zulu War, but anxious tosecure for the native “just treatment 
before the law and rights of citizenship when he has proved 
himself fit to exercise them.” He would not know that the 
most gross barbarities in all the history of the relations of 
white and black men in South Africa—a history written in 
letters of blood—must be placed to the credit of Mr. Rhodes 
and other idealists, to the justification of whose “ holy war ” 
Dr. Wirgman contributes nothing but a series of sancti- 
monious and unhistorical reflections. 
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In The Open Court Professor Ernst Mach proposes a more 
thoroughgoing application of evolutionary doctrines to the 
examination of the origin of human speech. Regarding the 
old notion of an invention of language as exploded, he believes 
that no distinct gulf separates the utterance of animals from 
that of men, which is only a quantitative development of the 
former, associated with the gradually increasing activities 
involved in common labour. In discussing the function of 
language as a medium for communicating thought with refer- 
ence to this theory, he contributes some fresh remarks upon 
the ancient problem, whether one can think without words, 
and of course decides that one can and does. “ Like algebra,” 
says Professor Mach, “language involves a temporary dis- 
burdenment of thought.” 


Mr. George Moore, though he is frequently more aggres- 
sive, is not always so interesting as he showed himself in an 
address delivered before the promoters of the Irish Literary 
Theatre, on “ The Irish Literary Renaissance and the Irish 
Language,” which ts reprinted in the New Ireland Review for 
April. He began by announcing that he and Mr. Yeats are 
writing a play called “Grania and Dermuid” for the Irish 
Literary Theatre ; and went on to say that next year it isintended 
to produce in Dublin “a play in our own language—the language 
which, to our great disgrace, we do not understand.” By Mr. 
Moore's own advice it has been determined that this first Irish 
play shall bea translation from the English—Mr. Yeats’ delightful 
little work, The Land of Heart's Desire ; and the ideal translator 
has been found in Dr. Douglas Hyde. The remainder of the 
address dealt with the destinies of the ancient tongue which 
so very few Irishmen now speak, and the national duty of 
reviving its use. Mr. Moore took occasion to prophesy of the 
language which is almost universally preferred by Irishmen 
for literary purposes that— 

“as the Latin language has become the medium through 
which only theological ideas are communicated, the English 
language will become, in the very near future, a language in 
which nothing except commercial letters will be written.” 

He spoke of politics also in a very characteristic manner. 


“One may talk for ever about the proper relationship of 
life to art,” says Mr. William Ordway Partridge in an article 
on “The True Relation of Sculpture to Architecture” in The 
Forum. This truth dawned on us in England some time ago, 
and the contemplation of that eternity of talk has somewhat 
checked its flow. America, however, apparently fears failure 
of the springs, and welcomes even the thinnest of runlets. So 
Mr. Partridge writes to show that we must think and live well 
before we can build or carve art products that will outlast our- 
selves ; “that we must raise life to that ideal plane which alone 
makes it worth living,” that “life is greater than art. It was 
Thermopylz that mace Phidias, and it is that order of inde- 
pendent living, the doing of one’s whole duty with naive sim- 
plicity, that must produce an art that will make us the rivals 
of Greece and Florence.” The influence of Sparta’s heroic 
three hundred on the Athenian Phidias was somewhat indirect, 
but if such an experience as theirs is necessary, the new 
Phidias is more likely to arise among the Boersthan among the 
Americans or the English. Ina passage quoted from Professor 
Waldstein an attempt is made to trace the effect of “loftiness 
of feeling and directness of purpose” in life on the art of 
Phidias, and we find that it is shown in “the absence of all 
conscious striving and straining after effect, by means of small 
tricks and byways of technical skill.” “The grandeur of 
character in the work is heightened and partly 
produced through this ‘absence.’” To such depth of plati- 
tude can even a true lover and profound student descend ! 
On the stated subject of the article we gain no light. 
The author naively says,“I wish there were space to 
dwell upon the respective provinces of the sculptor and archi- 
tect, and to show their vital relationship and interdependence.” 
Space failing, he contents himself with elementary maxims. 
We are told that sculpture is the handmaid of architecture, 
yet “a noble statue gives a more direct and greater 
response to human need than does a vast cathedral. We pass 
into the cathedral occasionally ; but with the former we live.” 
This preference of the maid to the mistress is thus explained : 
“ A building without sculpture is like a life that is all prose. 
Sculpture adds the necessary poetic element or note.” Is that 


FICTION, 


ARDEN MAssITER. By W. Barry. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE GREEN FLAG AND OTHER STORIES OF WAR AND Sport. By 
A. Conan Doyle. London : Smith Elder. 

THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOocKs. By G. S. Street. London: John 
Lane. 

THE LoYAL HUSSAR AND OTHER Stories. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
London : Digby, Long. 

LoGAN’s Loyatty. By Sarah Tytler. London: John Long. 

MARCELLE OF THE LATIN QUARTER. By Clive Holland. London: 
Pearson. 


A new book by Dr. Barry is an event of some importance, 
especially when it deals with the life of the present age. 
There are a few novels to which we feel that posterity can 
refer as giving an accurate picture of some phases of nine- 
teenth century life. Some of Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels 
have this qualification, especially when they paint social and 
political movements in England. Dr. Barry’s vision is deeper 
and his understanding truer than that of the author of 
Marcella. Every one who read The Two Standards realised 
that a new critic of thought had arisen, as in the author of the 
New Antigone many found a new novelist of fine literary 
ability and undoubted imaginative power. Such gifts in one 
of Dr. Barry's unique intellectual position, which fits him so 
well to watch modern movements with an understanding eye, 
give an opportunity for rare and interesting work. 

The promise of the earlier books is carried out by Arden 
Massiter. This book is a romance of modern Italy. The hero 
of it is a young Englishman of good family, with Italian blood 
in his veins, who is a Socialist of the English law-abiding 
kind, and is working as a journalist in consequence of a 
quarrel with his father. Such an one is admirably suited 
to show us the various forces at work in modern Italy, and 
is himself something more than a block on which to 
hang the clothes of the nation. Indeed, the book has 
the true qualities of tragedy, picturing as it does the 
keenest emotions of men before a background of a nation in 
the throes of internal conflict. The old Italian nobility, the 
Papal party, the New Roman Ministerial party, the Camorra, 
the famine and fever stricken peasantry and the new adapta- 
tion of brigandage to the needs of the time are here described 
with an admirable’ realism ; and the weaving of Arden’s 
fortunes with that of the ill-fated Sorelli, whose ancient motto 
is “ Sangue lava sangue,” is worked out with a strength and 
fulness that gives something of the fateful effect of a Greek 
tragedy. We doubt if Arden Massiter will be as popular as 
Saracinesca, to which it bears a superficial resemblance, as of 
a finished picture toa sketch. It is easier to appreciate the 
merits of the sketch and to gain what is here to give with 
little trouble. The picture requires study, sympathy and some 
patience, but once appreciated it is a gain for ever. 

There are some things in Dr. Conan Doyle’s new volume 
of short stories which are as good as anything he has ever done 
We confess to some taste in pirates and some little knowledge 
of their manners and customs, gathered we hasten to add in 
the literature of the subject, but we have seldom sailed under 
the Jolly Roger with a more fascinating companion than 
Captain Sharkey with the high, bold forehead and the pair of 
shifty blue eyes that had red rims lik2 a bull terrier's. Again 
Dr. Conan Doyle has before, in Rodney Stone, described a prize 
fight of breathless interest, but we fancy that the encounter in 
this book between young Montgomery and the Croxley Master 
is the best in that kind that has yet beendone. Nor must we 
leave outa very good new story about our friend Brigadier Gerard, 
which tells of the crime which made his name accursed through- 
out the shires. The story which gives the title to the volume, 
no doubt to fit the feeling of the moment, is not by any means 
the best in the book. It is the story of a mutinous Irish 
regiment which became steady in the face of the enemy, and 
recalls a similar story of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s. Dr. Conan 
Doyle's brain is full of good stories which lose nothing in the 
telling from his vigorous, straightforward English. 

Mr. Street is a clever satirist who paints delicate carica- 
tures on ivory. No one can deny that in its way his work is 
excellent, and in the Autobiography of a Boy he gave usa 
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little masterpiece. The Trials of the Bantocks is almost as good, 
but before we begin to praise it let us first lament this craze 
for restraint in modern literature. Satire above all cannot 
live by cleverness alone. The man must sometimes come 
from behind the mask and laugh heartily or swear outrage- 
ously, The superior smile soon becomes a tiresume and ugly 
grimace if it is our only weapon against snobbishness and 
shams. To appreciate this read The Trials of the Bantocks, and 
then take down The Book of Snobs and weep for the days 
that are no more. Do not think from this that the Bantocks 
will bore you. It is a most entertaining book—a study of 
vulgarity in the upper moneyed classes, as The Autobiography 
of a Nobody by Mr. Grossmith was in the lower middle 
classes. Mr. Bantock is senior partner in a prosperous 
banking firm—“a strong, silent man Carlyle would have 
called him.” His wife was the daughter of a prosperous 
brewer. They have four children. Yet this happy family, 
whose wealth increases year by year, have their trials. It may 
be only a vulgar friend who has saved Mr. Bantock’'s life, a 
clever cousin who says unpleasantly pointed things, or the 
partial conversion to Socialism of their elder daughter. Yet 
all these troubles are as much to them as greater troubles are 
to lesser people, or so thinks their parasitical friend who 
describes these trials. We all know the Bantocks and we 
should all like to kick the friend. 

Two or three stories of men leaving their families to go to 
South Africa are all that give The Loyal Hussar its right to a 
khaki-coloured cover with scarlet lettering and a picture of a 
soldier and a kopje or two. These preliminaries safely passed, 
the reader comes to a story with an object, namely, the 
founding of a Children’s Hospital; this object goes far to 
spoil a pretty little story of humble life in South London, 
Further on in the book are some tales of a far higher standard, 
among which “ Mary Elwyn’s Secret” and “ Mr. Joseph” are 
perhaps the best. The stories are well told, but the plots are 
often weak, with a tendency, where a moral is to be thrust 
home, to anticlimax. 

A book of a similar title, but without even the veneer of 
modern patriotism, is Logan's Loyalty. Sarah Tytler has in this 
book once more shown her grasp of Scotch life and character. 
The main theme is the particular characteristic of loyalty in 
its social and domestic aspect as exemplified in the person of 
Logan Macdonnell. Loyal where her conscience tells her 
that loyalty is due, she makes many mistakes when such con- 
scientiousness is unsupported by discrimination. Judgment, 
however, comes through experience; and the authoress is 
able, finally, to show one of the grandest types of woman- 
hood. If there be any fault to mention, it is the lack of con- 
centration in the plot ; the intervals in which there is but little 
to tell are perhaps dealt with at too great length, the result of 
which is a sensation of loose construction. To lovers of the 
best kind of romance Logan's Loyalty can be confidently 
recommended. 

A book about the Latin Quarter is supposed to add to its 
other attractions a piquant flavour of Bohemian naughtiness. 
Those who expect from Marcelle of the Latin Quarter some- 
thing wickedly entertaining will be disappointed with Mr. Clive 
Holland's sentimental little story. A young girl, the daughter 
of a model, is adopted by a kindly artist, who brings her up 
with tender care, shielding her from the dangers of her 
position (which include a brutal father), and is willing to yield 
his right in her to the respectable young English artist who 
wishes to marry her. Marcelle has other views for herself, 
however, and on them depends the mild climax of a rather 
pretty story. Mr. Clive Holland gives us to understand from 
the preface that some of the characters in the book are drawn 
from life. They gain no importance from this fact. 
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